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CUT WITH THE CM-16 


IN THE BOILER SHOP—Shell Sheets... Smoke- 
Box Sheets... Door Sheets... Back and Front Flue 
Sheets... Piled Plate... Liners . . . Patches. 







IN THE CAR SHOP—Piled plate consisting of— 
Hopper Sheets... Center Ridge Sheets... Cross Ridge 
Sheets... Bolster Sheets... Floor Sheets . . . Door 
Sheets. 


At speeds from 4 to 30 inches per minute 






HIS portable machine for oxy-acetylene 


cutting is now provided by Oxweld for 
railroad shop operations. The CM-16 is easily 
handled and set up. It weighs less than forty 
pounds and can be carried by one man to 
wherever in the shop the work may be. 
Maximum economy and efficiency can be 
achieved by the accuracy and speed of cut- 
ting which this machine provides. 


The development of this new portable 


cutting machine is one more example of 
Oxweld’s service in assisting railroads to 


achieve profitable operation. 


THE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 
New York: 
Cabide and Carbon Building 


Chicago: 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
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Whi h? Train order operation, 
1Cn. under which trains are 
stopped to tell them to proceed? 
Or operation by signal indication 


without superiority of trains under 


the “Union” C.T.C. System?» 


NEW YORK 


Unnecessary train delays in the 
transmission and completion of 
train orders? Or elimination of 


MONTREAL CHICAGO 
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train orders and an uninterrupted 
flow of traffic by installing the 
“Union” C.T.C. System? Under 
the latter method safety is increas- 
ed, trains are on the road less time 
and substantial operating econom- 
ies are effected. > > > 


Ask our nearest office to itemize 
the advantages of “Union” C.T.C. 
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The Week at a Glanee 


-CARLOADING: The total revenue cars 


joaded in the June 19 week was 756 thou- 
sand—up 9% per cent over last year and 
0.3 per cent over the preceding week. 

e 
“49’ER” TO START: The new 49-hour 
Chicago-San Francisco train of the C. & 
N. W., U. P. and S. P. will go into oper- 
ation on July 8, being a team-mate of the 
streamliner “City of San Francisco,” and 
providing, with the streamliner, high-speed, 
extra fare service on this route every three 
days henceforth. 

e 
EXPRESS LABOR: The Railway Ex- 
press Agency and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks have concluded a new 
agreement covering the approximately 40,- 
000 members of the B. of R. C. who work 
for the Agency. Employees in some of 
the larger centers have had their pay 
raised, the monthly hours of road em- 
ployees have been reduced from 240 to 
204 and more liberal vacations have been 
granted, 

® 
TRAFFIC PROSPECTS: The 13 re- 
gional shippers’ advisory boards, taken col- 
lectively, estimate carloadings for the 
third quarter at about 8 per cent over 
those of the third quarter last year. The 
biggest increase expected is in the North- 
west, where the shippers’ board looks for 
a 291%4 per cent boost in its car require- 
ments. Relatively small increases (4 per 
cent or less) are looked for by the Central 
Western, Mid-West, Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas and Southeast boards, while the Great 
Lakes group expects a traffic rise of al- 
most 14 per cent. 

ze 
CHINA LOCOS: Uncle Sam’s Export- 
Import Bank has agreed to help finance 
the purchase by the Chinese government 
of railway equipment in this country— 
and as a result orders for 20 locomotives 
have been placed (divided equally between 
Baldwin and American). 

2 
TRUCK LOADING: The index of truck 
traffic compiled by the American Truck- 
ing Associations shows a boost of 18 per 
cent in May this year over the same 
month last year, but total loadings were 
down somewhat under April this year. 

e 
CAR MEETING: The Car Department 
Officers Association will meet at Chicago 
on September 21-22 and a program is in 
Preparation which will deal exclusively 
with practical car department problems. 

e 
IS BUSINESS “RED”? The minority 
of commercial bodies which went on rec- 
ord in the recent U. S. Commerce Cham- 
ber referendum as opposed to the Petten- 
gill bill in reality is standing for the 
sam* principle upon which the C.1.O. oper- 
ates namely, the use of political power 
for its selfish economic aggrandizement. 
Suc is the contention of the leading edi- 
toris! in this issue, which sees truculent 


industrial unionism not as a cause of na- 
tional difficulties, but rather as a symptom 
resulting from unsound policies which 
business itself originated and which some 
business men continue to foster. 

* 
EQUIPMENT: Activity in the equip- 
ment markets continues light. The govern- 
ment has formally announced the financial 
aid which it is extending to allow China 
to purchase 20 locomotives from Ameri- 
can builders. New York City will soon 
be in the market for 100 subway cars and 
the New York Central is inquiring for 
some diners and mail cars. A short line 
railroad will buy two switchers and two 
roads are in the market for caboose equip- 
ment. 

* 
PENSION TAX: President Rooseveit 
this week signed the pension tax bill, which 
followed by a couple of days the retire- 
ment act proper through Congress. Thus 
collective bargaining brought swift agree- 
ment to a vexing question—which for 
years was unsuccessfully tackled solely by 
one-sided legislation. 


900 HP. DIESELS: An illustrated ar- 
ticle herein describes the new 900-hp. 
Diesel-electric transfer locomotives which 
have been delivered to the Birmingham 
Southern, and which can be used in multi- 
ple operation when desired. 
* 

ROADS AT FAIRS: The railroads have 
certainly earned the gratitude of the pro- 
moters of fairs and exhibitions in various 
parts of the country. Dallas, Cleveland, 
San Francisco and New York are among 
the communities which have had their fair 
enterprises enhanced by railway generosity 
—a news story herein reveals. While de- 
tailed figures have not been released as yet 
by the Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
which is co-operating with the New York 
World’s Fair, the railroads and affiliated 
companies are believed already to have in- 
vested about 114 millions in this 1939 
project. 


* 
BRITISH ACCIDENTS: Four per- 
sons were killed last week in a railway 
accident near London, but, as a news item 
herein reveals, only 3 passengers were 
killed in train accidents on the British 
railways in the entire year 1936—which is 
a record indeed considering the great den- 
sity of passenger traffic and the prepon- 
derance of wooden equipment. 
e 

LABOR AND L. & N. W.: At the 
hearing on the proposed reorganization 
plan for the Louisiana & North West be- 
fore the I.C.C. this week, the shop crafts 
unions were represented by counsel who 
opposed the proposed contract by which 
the L: & N. W. would be operated by the 
Louisiana & Arkansas on the ground that 
the latter road does not maintain labor 
conditions satisfactory to the labor organi- 
zations. 


1$ 


SAVING FUEL: 54 ways in which fuel 
may be saved were listed in a report on 
fuel conservation presented at the recent 
meeting of the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion and published in an article herein. 


2 
N. Y. WEST SIDE: Trains in the 
streets of the country’s biggest metropolis 


passed (for all practical purposes) into 
history last Sunday when the New York 
Central put into operation the second stage 
of its extensive “West Side improvement” 
project. An illustrated article herein gives 
the details of this colossal construction 
project—a 2-to-6 track railroad, 30 blocks 
long, constructed below grade on a pri- 
vate right-of-way in a fully built up sec- 
tion. Altogether trains have so far been 
removed from 4 miles of city streets and 
105 grade crossings have been eliminated: 
while on part of the route the tracks are 
being covered by a park, using grass, 
shrubbery and full-size trees. 

s 
CROSSING DEATHS UP: In the 
first quarter of the current year 495 per- 
sons lost their lives in grade crossing ac- 
cidents—an increase of 25 per cent over 
last year. More people, it appears, are 
traveling more recklessly by highway than 
last year. The “open winter” in many 
populous parts of the country this year 
doubtless had much to do with the result. 
Bad weather conditions which take travel 
off the roads and put it on rails makes 
bad business for the undertakers, and vice 
versa. 

x 
“CENTURY” PUBLICITY: How, to 
dramatize before the public the human 
qualities of the railroad, the New York 
Central utilized the interest of crew and 
passengers of the Twentieth Century Lim- 
ited in a little girl who waved daily at the 
train is related in an illustrated article 
herein. Incidentally, anyone who still 
feels badly about the railways’ lack of 
showmanship should read the recent bul- 
letin of the Public Relations Division of 
the A.A.R. summarizing these activities. 
Our guess is that even press agents of 
legendary attainments such as one hears 
of in Hollywood could learn a few new 
wrinkles from the railroads these days. 

e 
5 MONTHS’ NET: The Class I rail- 
roads in the first 5 months of the current 
year earned 238 millions of net railway 
operating income—an increase of 26 per 
cent over last year. Gross for the 5 
months was 1736 millions, a rise of 12% 
per cent, and operating expenses—1294 
millions—were up 9% per cent. But the 
railroads are still being run primarily for 
the benefit of employees, bondholders and 
the tax collector, which is shown by the 
fact that in the first 4 months of this year, 
net income left for stockholders totaled 
less than 17 million dollars. But even 
that was better than last year when the 
first 4 months showed stockholders about 
30 millions in the red. 
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WHEN THE DRAFT GEAR STOPS 


THE DREADNAUGHT END STARTS 


YIELDING UNDER EXTREME IMPACTS ONE FOOT 
AS A CUSHION AGAINST THE SLIDING LOAD 
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C.1.O. Tactics of Business Men 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States does 
not in all probability constitute a close parallel to the 
community of American business. Nor is it probable 
either, when that body polls its constituent local bodies 
on a question of policy, that the resultant majority ex- 
pression is necessarily the informed opinion even of 
those business men who happen to be members of local 
commercial bodies. Despite these qualifications, how- 
ever, the fact remains that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is the most nearly complete represen- 
tative of business that the country affords; and expres- 
sious of policy it reaches by referenda among its mem- 
bers, if they do not truly represent business opinion, are 
the nearest approximation available to what such opinion 
may be. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States by such a referendum among its local member 
bodies has gone on record by a vote of 1069 to 545 in 
favor of the principle supported by the Pettengill bill 
to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. The ballot was short just seven 
votes of the two-thirds needed to commit the Chamber 
to this policy. 


Does One-Third of Business 
Approve C.I.0. Methods? 


But what must one think of the 545 local business 
groups which voted against a principle as fundamental 
to the continued functioning of free private enterprise 
as that at issue in the Pettengill bill? That such a 
minority voted as it did on this question points inescap- 
ably either to the conclusion that a substantial group 
of American business favors the relationship of govern- 
ment to business embodied in the long-and-short-haul 
clause, or else that a large number of commercial bodies 
are composed of members who are stupid or indifferent 
to questions of fundamental policy and are thus at the 
mercy of small groups of special interests organized to 
“railroad” their views into statements of policy. Either 
conclusion—and we repeat that one or the other must 
be true—is sufficient evidence of an appalling lack of 
moral and intellectual integrity on the part of a sub- 
stantial bloc in the business community which presents 
a discouraging contrast to the virility and consistency 


being everywhere shown by the enemies of private 
enterprise. 


Section 4 Fosters Special Privilege 


In essence the long-and-short-haul clause is nothing 
more nor less than a legislative device granting partial 
or complete monopoly to certain business interests and 
certain localities. This clause, as it is applied, ef- 
fectively prevents the railroads from competing for 
traffic for which they could compete if not impeded by 
political power, and thus gives their rivals a partial 
—in some cases a complete—monopoly. This is done 
with lip service, but no actual obedience to, the prin- 
ciple of preventing unfair discrimination. Now, no one 
can defend arbitrary discrimination—but rate dis- 
crimination already exists in favor (for instance) of the 
Pacific Coast against Intermountain territory by reason 
of the operation of vessels to the former, when they 
cannot reach the latter. Permitting the railroads to 
meet rate conditions as they find them could not pos- 
sibly create discrimination, already existing in the na- 
ture of things. The wilful creation of discrimination 
is an abuse of monopoiy power and should be curbed 
by regulation—but discriminations which exist inde- 
pendent of the railroads and beyond their power of 
removal do not come in this category. 

There is no consistent logical argument in the gen- 
eral welfare which can be made in favor of this handi- 
cap to the railroads. Its continuance hinges on noth- 
ing more than the view taken by predominant business 
interests in some communities strategically represented 
in the Senate of their immediate selfish interest. That 
interest is given political expression in pressure upon 
legislators, and the national policy thus given effect 
becomes, not a reasonable program to promote national 
economic welfare, but a device for “taking something 
away from the other fellow and giving it to me.” 


Business Set Example for the C.I.O. 


John L. Lewis and the C.I.O., to the horror of busi- 
ness interests throughout the land, are using the gov- 
ernment not one whit more selfishly nor more in vio- 
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lation of sound economic and political principles than 
these business interests who went on record in opposition 
to the Pettengill bill. In either case, what is involved is an 
effort to get rich, not by working harder or more effi- 
ciently in the production of wealth, but by using the 
power of government to take something away from 
somebody else and giving it to the politically-favored 
group. We agree with business critics of the govern- 
ment that it is an evil thing for Mr. Lewis and his 
followers so to use their political power—but we should 
like to go further and call attention to the fact that an 
important sector of business is still clinging to the kind 
of political and economic morality which they condemn 
so loudly in Mr. Lewis. Lewis is simply a modest 
student and follower of political tactics in which im- 
portant groups of business men are skilled practitioners. 

Walter Lippmann has pointed out, as we recall, that 
business men were the first experimenters with the de- 
vice of using governmental power to feather their nests 
at the expense of the rest of the community—the out- 
standing example of such activity being, of course, the 
protective tariff. Later, the politically organized farm- 
ers and “conservative” labor unions learned how to use 
the device to their enrichment. When such favors can 
be restricted to a small group in the community, their 
beneficiaries may really gain something, but once politi- 
cal restrictions are set up in favor of every class, then 
their relative position to each other is not improved— 
whereas they all labor under restrictions. 


When Thievery Ceases to Be Profitable 


The use of political power for economic aggrandize- 
ment may be likened to stealing (and the analogy is not 
far wrong). It is clear that theft pays the thieves only 
when they are relatively few in number. As soon as 
virtually everyone in the community takes to stealing, 
it is obvious that the relative position of everyone is 
much the same as before thieving began (since what 
one gains by stealing he loses by being stolen from) ; 
whereas, absolutely, everyone is much worse off than 
he was before, because everyone is spending his time 
and energy on theft rather than production. Carried 
far enough precious little is left worth the stealing. 

Does not that analogy draw a rather accurate picture 
of the state which this country is approaching today? 
The protective tariff and highway and waterway sub- 
sidies seem good to favored business interests as long 
as they alone enjoy the benefits. But once the govern- 
ment interferes to jack up wages proportionately, much 
of the advantage disappears. And when government 
authority further intervenes to boost the prices of food, 
clothing and shelter, the advantage of the high wages 


disappears. The beneficiaries of the government inter- 


ference find that the interference continues, while the 
benefits have ceased. 

In a democratic society with universal suffrage, it 
ought to be obvious that special privileges for some 
must ultimately lead to the effort to extend these privi- 
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leges to all, whereas to give such privileges to every- 
body takes away all the value they might have. In 
such an event, the only path back to sanity and pros- 
perity must be the withdrawal of all such privileges 
from all classes. The great mass of the people will not 
long tolerate the national poverty which must ensue 
when the restrictions of special privilege upon produc- 
tion continue while its benefits have disappeared. The 
business community has a greater stake in the main- 
tenance of the present organization of society than any 
other group in it. Where then, if not to business, can we 
look for the leadership to lead us back to sanity and 
to increased production which is the sole avenue to a 
rising standard of living? And how far can business 
get in such leadership if any considerable part of it 
clings obstinately to its special privileges, while it sees 
clearly that they must be wrested from others if our 
society is once again to enjoy economic progress? 


Speak Now, While Free Speech Is Still Possible 


We know that the case of business leadership is not 
hopeless, because we have correspondence to show the 
existence of at least a nucleus of business opinion which 
really understands the nature of the problem. It is the 
responsibility of that nucleus actively to propagate itself 
with all the vigor it has. Even among industrial traffic 
managers, whose jobs frequently depend on the show- 
ing they can make in their own departments, there are 
outstanding men who understand that they have more 
at stake in the long-run in orderly transportation than 
they have in immediate showings of bookkeeping “sav- 
ings” in their freight bills. It should be the job of such 
men to assail the narrow-visioned self-seekers of their 
profession until either their opponents, or they them- 
selves, are exhausted. 

(Incidentally, the next time some subsidy-hound and 
regulatory litigant of a traffic manager appoints himself 
as a spokesman for “shippers,” how about calling in his 
boss—the president of his company—to find out what 
the real shipper thinks about such fundamental ques- 
tions of policy as minute federal regulation of private 
business in the interest of non-compensatory rates; 
subsidies to favored forms of business; government op- 
eration of barges in competition with private business; 
and, in general, those policies which, while they might 
seem for the time being to reduce transportation 
“costs,” must ultimately result in a breakdown of 
transportation as a private business ?) 

The present outlook for private enterprise and a 
rising standard of living for the masses of the people in 
this country is not bright. The superficial will see the 
causes in the New Deal and John L. Lewis. But these 
are symptoms only—not causes. The seat of the trouble 
lies in the thinking, or the lack of it, of the business 
community itself. And the seat of the trouble is the 
only spot where genuine remedial measures may be 
applied. It is up to those who know the answers to 
speak out while freedom of speech is still available. 











The Locomotive with the Engine 

Hood Removed — The Super- 

charger is Plainly Visible above 
the Main Generator 





Birmingham Southern Diesel 
Transter Locomotives 


Five 900-hp. units are designed to be operated in multiple — 
Diesel engines are standard 600-hp. type, supercharged 


Schenectady, N. Y., the American Locomotive 

Company delivered five 900-hp. Diesel-electric 
switchers to the Birmingham Southern for heavy transfer 
switching service. Each of these units contains one 900- 
hp. supercharged Alco Diesel engine and is equipped 
with suitable control so that two units can be operated in 
multiple, giving a total of 1,800 hp. in one heavy-duty 
transfer locomotive. These locomotives are similar in 
design to one which has been in service on the Phila- 
delphia, Bethlehem & New England for some time. 


O* March 25, 1937, following a demonstration at 


Mechanical Equipment 


The underframe is constructed of heavy plate and 
sections welded together. The particular feature of this 
underframe is the heavy center or backbone section, espe- 
cially designed for withstanding heavy shocks and colli- 
sions, The operating cab is located at one end, while the 
hood construction is kept as narrow as possible, giving 
maximum visibility along the track. 

_The control stand is conveniently arranged on the 
tight side of the operator’s cab. All control switches, 
throttle and air-brake levers are mounted in this one 
unit, giving a clean appearance and a general absence 
Ot piping. The doors are of heavy steel plate. Side 


windows are suitably located for the engineman. All 
operating details within the cab have been carefully 
laid out, primarily based on steam-locomotive practice, 
which has been determined by the trial-and-error method 
over a period of many years of operation. The seats 
and arm rests are suitably upholstered to give the engine- 
man and fireman the utmost in comfort. 

The fuel tank is located underneath the operating cab 
and contains 500 gallons, which is ample for general 
operating conditions. Sand boxes having ample capacity 


are provided both front and rear. A feature in the 
operating cab is the use of electric heaters which give 
full output regardless of engine speed or temperature of 


cooling water. The Diesel engine is started by pushing 
in a small button on the control stand which throws the 
current from a heavy-duty battery across the main gen- 
erator, thereby electrically starting the engine. 


Trucks 


The power trucks, two in number, are of the four- 
wheel center-bearing type, having a specal design of cast- 
steel bolster. Single, long, semi-elliptic springs, one 
suspended by hangers in each side-frame casting, carry 
the load. Each truck equalizer, or what in this case 
may be more properly be termed the side frame, is a 
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steel casting at each end of which is the truck-box 


pedestal. The bolster casting is designed to form the 
nose mounting for the two traction motors on each 
truck and two brake cylinders are mounted outside of 
the springs. The ends of the longitudinal side extensions 
of this casting carry vertical wearing pads bearing 
against similar pads on the side frames just inside the 
truck boxes. These keep the truck square in horizontal 
alignment without interfering with vertical flexibility. 

The principal feature of this truck is that the construc- 
tion provides for positive equalization at all times with- 
out the distortion of any truck members regardless of 
any uneven track condition. The low side frames and 
absence of end frames allow ready accessibility to the 
inspection covers and oil reservoirs of the traction motors. 
The brake rigging is all placed on the outside of the 
truck so that brake adjustments, inspection and brake- 
shoe renewals can be made with a minimum loss of 
time. 

The axles are of open-hearth forged steel finished for 
truck and motor bearings, wheel and gear fits, and the 
journals are 8 in. by 14 in. The rolled-steel wheels are 
40 in. in diameter. 


Diesel Engine and Supercharger 


The Alco 900-hp. Diesel engine is, from the stand- 
point of dimensions as well as maintenance, the same 
as the Alco 600-hp. engine, but includes a supercharger. 
A complete description of these engines was given in the 
Railway Age of September 15, 1934. The design of the 
present engine is still essentially the same as that de- 
scribed in the above article. The American Locomotive 
Company has found that this engine can be converted to 
produce a maximum of 1,200-hp. simply by adding a 
supercharger and slightly modifying certain features of the 
engine, such as the cam-shaft timing, compression ratio 
and the exhaust and intake manifolds. The super- 
charger on these engines is the result of five years of 
development work on the part of the American Loco- 
motive Company in adapting a turbo-blower originally 
designed and built jointly by Dr. Buchi, a consulting en- 
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One of the 900 Hp. Units Operat- 
ing Alone—They are Arranged 
for Use in Multiple, Providing an 
1,800-Hp. Switcher When Desired 
—The Narrow Engine Hood, Cab 
at One End and the Outside 
Hand Rail Make a Unit with 
Maximum Visibility and Accessi- 
bility while in Motion 


gineer, and Brown, Boveri & Co., Ltd., to the Alco 
standard 600-hp. locomotive Diesel engine. 

After changing over the standard 600-hp. locomotive 
engine the operation is as follows: When the engine is 
idling the exhaust gases pass out of the cylinders into 
the exhaust manifold, which is actually in two parts, 
each part taking care of three cylinders. These gases 
then pass into the turbine side of the supercharger and 
through the turbine, revolving it at approximately 3,000 
r.p.m. The exhaust gases, after going through this single 
stage row of turbine blades, then go directly up and out 
to the atmosphere. On the same shaft with the turbine 
is also mounted a turbo blower. This centrifugal-type 
blower draws air in through a specially designed filter 
and forces it into the intake manifold. The supercharger 
is, in effect, mounted in place of the muffler and, while 
the exhaust gases are coming out of one cylinder through 
the turbine, the blower is forcing pure air under pressure 
into another cylinder, the timing of which is handled by 
the cam shaft. 

When the engine throttle is open and the gavernor 
set for a higher engine speed, more exhaust gases are 
produced and under a higher pressure, although only 
slightly above atmospheric pressure. The increased ex- 
haust-gas volume in turn produces additonal power in 
the turbine, which automatically speeds up the turbine 
and thereby pulls in more air, forcing it under a higher 
pressure into the intake manifold and then into the 
proper cylinders. When the engine is operating at full 
speed (700 r.p.m.) and full rated load ee hp.) the 
supercharger is revolving at approximately 12,000 r.p.m. 
It is possible to operate at this high speed as there are 
no wearing parts in the supercharger except two bearings, 
one mounted on either end of the shaft. 

The speed of the supercharger is entirely independent 
of engine speed and simply dpends upon the amount of 
exhaust gases forced into it. This exhaust gas is forced 
in under a pressure of one or two pounds, while the 
blower forces the air into the engine under a pressure 
of two to four pounds. This method of supercharging 


completely scavenges the cylinder and cleans out any 
impure exhaust gases left in it. 


This is due to the fact 
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ihat the intake valves are open just before the exhaust 
valves are closed. After the exhaust valves close the 
piston, on its way down, does not suck in air but the 
supercharger- forces the air in, so that there is a slight 
pressure on the top of the piston as it is on its way down. 
After the piston has reached the bottom of its intake 
stroke the intake valve closes, the result being that more 
air has been enclosed within the combustion chamber than 
would be the case without the supercharger. The piston 
then comes up on its compression stroke and, because of 
the increased amount of air, more fuel oil must be in- 
jected in order to obtain the proper ratio of fuel oil 
and air. This results in an increase of power. After 
the piston has been forced to the bottom of the stroke 
the exhaust valve is open and, as the piston comes up, 
it forces the exhaust out through the exhaust pipe into 
the turbine side of the supercharger. Through ex- 
haustive tests it has been found that this increase of 
power does not produce an increase in the maximum 
pressures exerted upon the bearings, but simply pro- 
duces an increase in the average pressures, giving a 
considerably higher mean effective pressure but not any 
higher maximum pressure. This is partly due to the 
fact that the air blown into the cylinder not only forces 
more air into this cylinder but also cleans out the cylinder. 
The resultant expansion within the cylinder deals en- 
tirely with pure air having a relatively slow, even-burning 
effect, rather than with air partly mixed with impurities, 
as the case in engines not supercharged. 


Electrical Equipment 


_ The electrical equipment consists primarily of West- 
inghouse main and auxiliary generators and traction 
motors, together with the various auxiliary units. The 
main and auxiliary generators are overhung from the 
engine and directly bolted by a solid coupling to the 
main engine shaft. The main generator delivers its entire 
output to the traction motors and is especially designed 
lor heavy transfer service. The auxiliary generator is 
of the constant-voltage type (125 v.), maintaining volt- 
age irrespective of engine speed. The auxiliary gen- 
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Specd-Tractive-Force Curves for the Birmingham Southern Locomo- 
tives Operating Singly and in Pairs 
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erator furnished current for the charging of the 506-cell 
heavy-duty starting battery, as well as the power to the 
auxiliaries, which include air compressors, radiator fan 
motor, traction-motor blower motor, fuel booster pump 
and cab heaters. 

There are four single-geared commutating-pole-type 
traction motors, each supported on a truck axle, to as- 
sure the gear and pinion alignment, and on the truck 
bolster by means of a motor-nose spring support. The 
motor losses, particularly at high tractive forces, are rela- 
tively low per horsepower input. 

The entire control of the locomotive is embodied in 
the operator’s throttle which simply regulates the speed 
of the Diesel engine. Reversal is effected by a separate 





Table I—General Dimensions of Birmingham Southern Locomotives 


1,800 hp. 
* 900 hp. (Two units 
(One unit) in multiple) 
Length overall, ft. and iM. .....65sceeecees 43-3 86-6 
a ae eS 2 eee 10-0 10-0 
Height from rail (max.), ft. and in. ....... 14-84% 14-81 
EE AR, URN rari cai Pe sive sie esines 8-0 8-0 
Wheel tase. total, Ti. and i. 00. e neces 28-6 72-6 
Track wheels, diameter, - i. . ...606c02c00% 40 40 
Total weight locomotive, Ib. ...........+... 230,000 460,000 
i ee ee errr rere: ee 230,000 460,000 
Startime tractive force, WW. oo... ccs cesses 69,000 138.000 
Se a a he ee ee 60 60 
Minimum radius curvature, locomotive alone, ft. 50 90 


lever operating a master controller. The motors are op- 
erated in series at low speed and are automatically 
changed by a voltage relay to series parallel and again 
automatically changed to field shunt for high locomotive 
speeds. When locomotives are being operated in mul- 
tiple, all controls are handled at one control stand. The 
other control stand in the other units is locked and does 
not function, but the controls on that unit function in 
synchronism with the controls on the unit on which the 
operator is located. 


Conclusion 


The locomotives are equipped with air-operated horn, 
fire extinguisher, meters, etc. A special feature includes 
placing the handrail on the extreme sides of the runway 
of the locomotive, allowing the engineman and fireman 
freedom to walk along the hood of the locomotive when 
in operation. By reducing the width of the hood as much 
as possible to increase visibility along the track, extra 
width is provided in the walkway. 

Two Westinghouse D-4-P air compressors are used to 
give a total of 100 cu. ft. per min. regardless of whether 
the Diesel engine is idling or operating at full speed. 
The air reservoirs are of exceptionally large capacity, 
containing 72,500 cu. in. Four air-brake cylinders, 12 in. 
by 10 in., are used. These cylinders are mounted on 
each side of each truck, taking care of equalization of 
braking entirely through air pipes. Automatic. and 
straight-air brakes are used, operated through Schedule 
EL-14 equipment. 

The fuel consumption of these locomotives is approxi- 
mately 8 gallons per hour, which, of course, varies, de- 
pending upon the amount of work performed, between 
6 and 12 gallons per hour. The lubricating-oil consump- 
tion of these locomotives is not exceeding the lubricating- 
oil consumption of the Alco 600-hp. locomotive. 





Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL will clip 20 minutes off the running 
time of the Continental Limited between Montreal, Que., and 
Winnipeg, Man., by operating the train as a through run be- 
tween the points and eliminating the 20 minute wait formerly 
required by consolidation with the Toronto, Ont., section at 
Capreol, Ont. The schedule time between Winnipeg and Van- 
couver, B. C., will remain as before. 








N June 27, New York City’s 40-year dream of 
O busy streets freed of freight train operation be- 

came a substantial reality as the New York Central 
completed and put in full service the second stage of its 
extensive West Side improvements, which, as a whole, 
have now removed train movements from approximately 
4 miles of city streets, and have eliminated 105 grade 
crossings. This second stage involves a two- to six-track 
railroad in an open cut on a private right-of-way, 30 city 
blocks long, directly through the important commercial 
section of Manhattan between W. 34th St. and W. 64th 
St., in place of street surface operation on 11th Ave., one 
of the important north and south thoroughfares of the 
city. 

With the completion of the second stage of the work, 
the serious restrictions to the movements of those trains 
which bring in much of the city’s daily food supply are 
eliminated, as well as the hazards to heavy vehicle and 





New York Central 


Line Through 


Relocates and lowers its West 
eliminating street operation 
way and landscaping over lo 


Since the Fifties, Freight Trains of the 
New York Central’s West Side Line 
Have Operated in the Section of llth 
Ave., 30 Blocks Long, Shown at the Left 
—Insert Shows a Train Moving in the 
Avenue During a Quiet Traffic Period 


pedestrian traffic, and the delays long experienced by 


both street and rail traffic. The second stage of the 
West Side improvements was of an entirely different 
character than the first stage, and cost somewhat less, 
although it involved approximately 640,000 cu. yd. of 
cut excavation, about one-half of which was in solid 
rock; the construction of 28 street bridges over the 
depressed roadway ; the underpinning or altering of sev- 
eral important buildings; the subdraining of the entire 
roadway cut; and the laying to the present time of ap- 
proximately 6.6 miles of heavily stone-ballasted tracks, of 
which two-thirds is 112-lb. rail and the balance 105-lb. 
rail, with treated ties throughout. 


West Side Line of Vital Importance 


The West Side improvements as a whole, which were 
outlined in the Railway Age of July 27, 1929, concern 
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Sketch Plan of the West Side of Manhattan Island, Showing the Location of the N 
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Depresses Freight 


New York City 


Side tracks through 30 blocks, 
— Later stage, involving high- 
ng section, is well under way 


At the Right is Shown a Section of the 

New Multiple-Track Cut South of W. 

53rd St. The Cut, on a Private Right-of- 

Way, Required the Construction of 28 

Street Bridges—lInsert Shows One of the 
First Trains Through the Cut 


only the freight tracks of the road on the West Side of 
Manhattan island, which extend northward from St. 
John’s Park, about one mile from the lower end of the 
island, for a distance of about 13 miles, through impor- 
tant commercial and industrial districts, and then through 
Riverside, Ft. Washington and Inwood Parks, to a 
junction with the main line of the New York Central 
at Spuyten Duyvil, north of the Harlem River Ship 
canal, which separates Manhattan island from the main 
land. From its terminal at St. John’s Park, the old line, 
north to W. 30th St., extended largely through Hudson, 
Canal and West streets, and then for 18 blocks in 10th 
Ave. At W. 30th St., it swung to the west through a 
private right-of-way and entered 1lth Ave. near W. 
33rd St. From here north to W. 61st St., which is that 
section of the line affected by the second stage of the 
improvements, the line continued north in 11th Ave. 
At W. 6lst St., it again entered a private right-of-way 






along the Hudson river, through which it extended to 
Spuyten Duyvil, crossing several streets at grade. 

The West Side line, which is the only freight line on 
Manhattan island, has played a most important part in 
the growth and welfare of New York City, affording di- 
rect through-rail service, without the delays of lighterage, 
for food products, mail, express and merchandise, so 
essential to the daily life of the city. Throughout it is 
double-tracked, with numerous sidings, private spurs 
and team delivery tracks. Until recent years the line 
was operated by steam, although for many years after its 
construction, trains moving between \V. 30th St. and 
lower Manhattan were drawn by horses, connecting with 
steam power at 30th St. In later years, in fact, until 
July, 1934, special boxed-in locomotives were employed 
south of 30th St., and all trains were preceded by flag- 
men on horseback, who warned vehicles and pedestrians. 

During 1930 and 1931, the third-rail electrification of 
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Extending the Tracks Beneath This 11-Story Warehouse Required 
Extensive Alteration of Its Foundation and Supporting Columns 


the main line electric zone was extended down the west 
side to W. 72nd St., and the road began the substitution 
of electric and Diesel-electric locomotives for steam 
locomotives for much of the switching north of W. 60th 
St., and for all train movements north of 30th St. At 
the present time, all movements over the line are by 
electric or Diesel-electric power. 

Two principal yards serve the line, these being known 
as the 60th St. yard, located between W. 60th and W. 
72nd Sts., and the 30th St. yard, which is bounded on 
the south by W. 30th St., on the north by W. 37th St., 
on the east by 10th Ave., and on the west by 12th Ave. 
The former of these yards, which is the largest on the 
line, with capacity for 2,287 cars, is not being affected 
materially by the improvements being made. The latter 
yard, however, which occupies 10 city blocks and has 
capacity for approximately 1,350 cars, is very definitely 
affected by the scheme of improvements, which require 
that the entire yard area be lowered approximately 8 ft. 
below the level of 11th Ave. 


Much of Line Now Elevated or Depressed 


The first major stage in the elimination of grade cross- 
ings on the West Side line was completed on July 2, 
1934, when the section of line south of 30th St. was 
transferred to a double-track steel viaduct, approximately 
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2.3 miles in length and largely on private right-of-way, 
and when the road put in service at the lower end of 
Manhattan a large modern freight terminal building with 
trackage for 150 cars at the second-floor level. This 
first step of the project was described in issues of the 
Railway Age of June 23 and June 30, 1934, the earlier 
issue featuring the track elevation work while the later 
one described the new freight station, known as the St. 
John’s Park terminal. 

At the north end of the elevated track structure com- 
pleted in the first stage of the improvements, the line 
swings around the west side of the 30th St. yard, losing 
elevation as it continues north, until it reaches normal 
ground level at a point on the north side of the yard, 
near 11th Ave. and W. 35th St. From this point of 
run-out of the elevated structure, connection was made 
with the existing line which extended continuously north 
in 11th Ave. for 24 blocks to the 60th St. yard. 


Complications at W. 34th St. 


The second stage of the improvements begins at the 
north end of the viaduct in the 30th St. yard, near W. 
35th St., and involves a new wide cut north of W. 34th 
St. on a private right-of-way between 10th and 11th 
Aves., which now carries all train movements north to 
the 60th St. yard, making it possible to discontinue 
movements in 11th Ave. Directly within the 60th St. 
yard, there are no major track changes contemplated at 
the present time, but north of the yard, beginning at 
W. 72nd St. and extending for several miles, a third 
stage.of the improvements is already well advanced. 
This stage is intimately associated with the express high- 
way which is being constructed throughout the length 
of the city on the west side, and also with extensive 
reclamation and landscaping along the Hudson river 
through Riverside park. It involves few track changes, 
but it does involve locating the express highway over the 
tracks for the equivalent of 30 city blocks, and land- 
scaping directly over the tracks for approximately 40 
additional city blocks. These improvements, the primary 
purpose of which is to extend and beautify the water- 
front park area and to obscure all train operation in this 
area, will be referred to in more detail later. 

The cut involved in the second stage of the improve- 
ments, beginning at the northeast corner of the 30th 
St. yard, slopes northeast on a 1.7 per cent grade, passes 
under 11th Ave. at an elevation 7 ft. below present pave- 
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ment level, and reaches the full cut elevation about 200 
ft. east of the avenue. From this point north, it extends 
through a private right-of-way, two to six tracks wide, 
while south of this point it widens out, fan shape, pass- 
ing beneath 11th Ave. and affording connection with 
many of the tracks in the 30th St. yard, now at street 
erade. 

In the completed work, 11th Ave. will be raised on a 
steel viaduct with earth approaches from a point near 
W. 37th St., south to W. 29th St., a maximum height 
of 17 ft. in the vicinity of W. 34th St., to carry all 
street traffic over the main tracks and leads to the yard, 
and all cross streets having connection with 11th Ave. 
within this area will be ramped up to meet its new level. 
At the present time, a one-third-width section of the 11th 
Ave. structure has been constructed south to W. 34th 
St., to a connection with a ramped half-section of that 
street to the east and west, permitting a traffic connec- 
tion between 11th Ave. and W. 34th St. during subse- 
quent track lowering work. South of W. 34th St., to 
W. 30th St., 11th Ave. will be closed during the later 
work of lowering the yard. 

An interesting feature of the overhead street struc- 
tures built in 11th Ave. and W. 34th St. is the fact that 
only for part of the distance were they built to final ele- 
vation. Directly over the track areas adjacent to the 
W. 34th St. and 11th Ave. intersection, they are ramped 
up approximately 10 ft. above final height with tempo- 
rary steelwork and timber decking to permit train opera- 
tion beneath until such time as the tracks have been 
lowered to their final elevation. When all of the track 
lowering has been completed through the yard area, the 
temporary sections of the street viaducts will be removed 
and the viaducts will be completed at their lower final 
elevation. 


Cut Carries Two to Six Tracks 


From the present final cut elevation of 6.5 ft. above 
mean high water directly at W. 36th St., the new de- 
pressed line extends north on grades practically parallel- 
ing those of the normal ground level, but sufficiently be- 
low the ground surface to provide a minimum clearance 
of 18 ft. beneath all cross-street bridges, without alter- 
ing any of the existing street grades. At W. 39th St., 
in addition to passing beneath the street bridge, the line 
passes over the new Lincoln, or Mid-Town, vehicular 
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‘Mth and W. 59th Sts.—Inserts Show Typical Bridge and Cut Section Details 
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North of W. 72nd St. the Tracks Are Being Covered by the New 
Express Highway or by Landscaping for a Distance of Approxi- 
mately 242 Miles 


tunnel which extends beneath the Hudson river to Wee- 
hawken, N. J. So close are the vertical clearances at 
this point that track subgrade is directly on the roof of 
the tunnel, which, of course, was designed with this in 
mind. The lowest points on the line are at W. 42nd St., 
at elevation minus 7.73 ft., and at W. 59th St., at eleva- 
tion plus 0.5 ft. From this later point, the line rises as 
is leaves the cut and climbs to the level of the 60th St. 
yard. : 

For the most part the cut is 48 ft. wide at subgrade, 
designed for two main tracks and a siding along the 
west side, although at several points it is wide enough for 
two sidings and one or more industrial spurs, and at one 
point, between W. 53rd and W. 54th Sts., where the 
line passes beneath a four-story building, the cut is only 
sufficiently wide to carry the two main tracks. In con- 
nection with the width of cut provided, it is interesting 
to note that all cross-street bridges have been built long 
enough to span at least four tracks. Thus, at any time 
in the future, with little if any additional expense over 
the cost of excavation at the present time, the cut can 
be widened out as necessary to meet the demands of 
traffic. To facilitate train movements and switching, 
ample crossovers have been provided between the tracks. 
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As already indicated, the new railroad cut is largely 
in rock, below a relatively thin cover of surface soil. 
However, for a short distance in the vicinity of W. 42nd 
St., and continuously north of W. 55th St., excavation 
was in a wet and unstable clay. The rock penetrated 
varied widely in character, including a hard seamless bas- 
tard granite, Manhattan mica-schist, quartz and felspar, 
although approximately 75 per cent of the rock removed 
was granite. 


While the rock excavation was considerably more 
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Cross Section of the Bridge Carrying W. 42nd St. Over the Cut 


costly than the earth excavation, its presence precluded 
bridge foundation problems and permitted practically ver- 
tical cut side walls. This situation minimized the width 
of right-of-way which had to be purchased, and made un- 
necessary the construction of expensive retaining walls. 
Only between W. 41st and W. 42nd Sts., in an area of 
abrupt dip in the rock, and at a few points north of W. 
55th St., were any form of retaining walls necessary. 
Between W. 4lst and W. 42nd Sts., thin, heavily, re- 
inforced concrete walls were provided, minimizing the 
amount of excavation necessary and the width of right- 
of-way required. North of W. 55th St., the clay side 
slopes were graded 1% to 1 and were brought down to 
low stone-filled timber crib walls designed to afford ready 
sub-drainage of the adjacent ground. 

Through one section of the cut near the north end, 
where a high bank revetment was required on the west 
side to permit the use of team tracks immediately ad- 
jacent, a precast concrete crib wall was employed. The 
unusual feature of this wall, which is a maximum of 20 
ft. high, is the fact that to minimize interference with 
car movements on the surface-level tracks, it was in- 
stalled progressively in a trench dug for the purpose, be- 
fore the main railroad cut had been made. Thus, sub- 
sequent excavation work in making the cut had no effect 
upon normal use of the surface tracks directly alongside. 

The rock excavation throughout the cut required ex- 
tensive blasting, all of which was done under the pro- 
tection of heavy woven steel mats. At a number of 
points special care had to be taken to avoid damage to 
adjacent buildings. All of the material removed from 
the cut was handled by power shovels and motor trucks, 
and was disposed of in the filling operations of the ex- 
tensive park improvements north of W. 72nd St. 


Drains and Pumps Keep Cut Dry 


Since the cut is exposed throughout its length except 
for the street bridges and a few buildings over the tracks, 
it was essential that it be thoroughly drained. The fact 
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that the bottom of the cut for some distance is near or 
considerably below mean high water surrounding Man- 
hattan was also an important consideration, although to 
the present time trouble with ground water has not de- 
veloped. 

In the drainage system provided, a below sub-grade 
trunk storm-water sewer was laid from W. 36th to W. 
59th Sts., continuously on the east side of the cut. Sup- 
plementing this main sewer, which is of reinforced con- 
crete pipe in sizes from 12 in. in diameter to oval sections 
with a maximum inside opening of 27 in. by 24 in., each 
side of the cut, at sub-grade level, is provided with a 
single line of 10-in. perforated corrugated pipe, with 
catch basins at intervals of about 100 ft., and with 
laterals into the main sewer at intervals of 200 to 300 ft. 

Following the general grades in the cut, all drainage 
is to the low points of the line at W. 42nd and W. 59th 
Sts. At both of these points pumping stations have been 
provided in order to raise the collected water into the 
city sewers which lie at a higher level. Both pumping 
stations are fully automatic in operation and each in- 
cludes four electrically-driven centrifugal pumps, one of 
750 gal. per min. capacity, and three with capacities of 
3300 gal. per min. Float-controlled, the 750-gal. pumps 
handle all normal runoff, while the larger pumps cut in 
and out progressively as conditions require. Since all of 
the pumps operate without manual attention, an exterior 
warning bell and a light are provided at each station to 
indicate the failure of any of the units to function 
properly. 

All power and communication lines through the cut are 
carried in two banks of concrete encased fibre ducts lo- 
cated between the two main tracks and provided with 
splicing chambers at intervals from 350 to 600 ft. This 
arrangement, rather than a single bank of ducts, was 
employed primarily to keep the top of the duct line below 
the track level, and also to avoid swings in the line in 
passing the center piers of a number of the street bridges. 


Twenty-Eight Street Bridges 


In addition to the viaduct structure carrying 11th Ave. 
and W. 34th St. over the lower end of the cut, there are 
26 other street bridge structures involved in the second 
stage of the West Side improvements, these spanning 
the cut at all of the cross streets from W. 35th St. to W. 
60th St., inclusive. All of the cross-street bridges are 
of one general type, consisting of concrete-encased I- 
beam stringer decks, supported on abutments and on one 
or more inter-track steel-bent piers. The decks of all 
of the spans have depressed bays on top, which provide 
housings for the private utility and public service lines 
extended across them, these bays being alternated gen- 
erally with jack arches in the undersides of the decks. 

The tops of all of the bridge decks are waterproofed 
with two-ply membrane waterproofing, covered with a 
2™%-in. concrete protection course. After the installation 
of such street service lines as were to cross the spans, 
the decks were backfilled with earth to support the pave- 
ment foundation slabs. 

All of the bridge abutments except those at W. 58th 
St. are of the “subway” type. This type of abutment is 
essentially a concrete encased I-beam wall, with the I- 
beams securely anchored at the base to resist lateral 
pressures, and with the wall as a whole designed to 
resist beam action as well as direct loadings. The pur- 
pose of this design was to minimize the amount of rock 
excavation necessary, and, furthermore, to permit subse- 
quent widening of the cut for future additional tracks, if 
necessary, without the greater interference and wider 
track centers which would be occasioned by the usual 
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types of gravity or reinforced concrete retaining walls. 
At the W. 58th St. bridge, where conditions make it 
highly improbable that the cut will ever be widened, 
gravity-type abutments were employed. 


Special Building Problems 


The construction of the new railroad cut required the 
purchase of 136 parcels of property and the demolition 
of 233 buildings. Of these buildings, which were of a 
wide variety of types and of construction, 77 were five 
or more stories in height. The only buildings spared 
within the cut area included a large storage warehouse 
directly over the cut between W. 35th and W. 36th Sts., 
where the tracks fan out to connections with the facilities 
in the 30th St. yard, and a street railroad car barn 
building, of brick construction and four stories high, 
directly over the cut between W. 53rd and W. 54th Sts. 

The warehouse is a steel-skeleton, brick-walled struc- 
ture, 11 stories high, which was purchased by the rail- 
road and which is now being remodeled into a modern 
general-purpose warehouse, with track service directly 
beneath. Preserving this building, which spans six 
tracks, including the two main tracks, required com- 
pletely underpining it, stripping it up to its third-floor 
level, raising its first floor 8% ft., and extensive altera- 
tion of its foundations and supporting columns, 

Extending the track cut beneath the car barn, a 
distance of approximately 200 ft., was essetitially a 
tunneling project through rock, with constant underpin- 
ning of the structure as the work progressed. This work 
involved passing beneath 18 car tracks, all of which were 
in constant service and which could only be given up 
in groups progressively as the tunneling and steel erec- 
tion work proceeded. At another point in the line, a 
one-story section of a brick garage approximately 100 
ft. long by 25 ft. wide, encroaching on the west side of 
the cut, was taken down and-rebuilt in the same location, 
the new structure being cantilevered in part out over 
the depressed tracks. 

At some time in the future it is expected that the cut 
will be covered by air-rights developments, taking ad- 
vantage of the direct rail service which is available. An 
approach or exit roadway in connection with the new 
Lincoln tunnel at W. 39th St. is planned over several 
blocks of the cut, and a large privately-operated milk 
receiving and distributing plant is now being con- 
structed directly over the tracks between W. 56th and 
W. 57th Sts. 


Extensive Track Covering Work 


North of the long cut involved in the second stage 
of the improvements there is now under way a third 
stage, which, while it does not require further track 
changes in the West Side line, affects the railroad very 
directly in that it involves the covering of the tracks for 
more than two miles by an extension of the express 
highway being built by the city, and by park landscap- 
ing. In many respects this work is the most unusual 
of its kind ever to be carried out in this country, and, 
in addition, it involves features of construction which 
are uncommon, if not unique. The fundamental purpose 
of this latter work is the beautifying of the Hudson 
River waterfront within Riverside park, along with the 
extension of the new super-highway northward, and in 
connection therewith, the complete obscuring of the 
railroad’s tracks throughout this territory by either plac- 
ing the highway directly over the tracks or by landscap- 
ing directly over the tracks on structural steelwork 
erected for this purpose. 
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From W. 59th St. the elevated express highway passes 
over the west side of the 60th St. yard to W. 77th St. 
where it comes directly over the main tracks. From 
W. 72nd St. to W. 77th St., however, the main tracks 
are covered by landscaping. 

The express highway continues north over the tracks 
to W. 80th St. and there swings to the west to a location 
closer to the waterfront, being completely off from the 
railroad at W. 82nd St. From this latter point to W. 
94th St., however, a distance of 12 blocks, the landscap- 
ing is continued over the tracks, and then, between W. 
94th and W. 98th Sts., due to a swing in the highway, 
the tracks are covered partly by the highway and partly 
by landscaping. North of W. 98th St., the tracks are 
covered by landscaping, this extending to W. 124th St., 
except for a section between W. 121st and W. 124th Sts., 
where the express highway again extends over the rail- 
road. In other words, for a distance of 52 blocks, ap- 
proximately 2.6 miles, the west side tracks are com- 
pletely covered by either the express highway or by 
park landscaping. 

North of W. 124th St., the tracks will, for the present, 
be largely exposed, either at ground level or on a viaduct, 
and are not affected by the new highway or the park 
improvements, except at three points. These are be- 
tween W. 135th and W. 146th Sts., where the highway 
is being carried over the Manhattanville Yard tracks 
of the West Side line; between W. 158th and W. 160th 
Sts., where the express highway cuts across the railroad 
at an angle of 25 deg.; and just south of Dyckman St., 
where the main tracks are partly covered by the new 
highway for a short distance. 


Details of Third Stage Later 


There are many construction features of interest in 
the third stage of the improvements, including the gen- 
eral type of steel and concrete construction carrying the 
express highway and a part of the landscaping; the ef- 
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fective use being made of rigid-frame steel construction 
for carrying the landscaping over approximately 6,900 ft. 
of the line near the north end of the work; and the 
varied, and in some cases unusual, types of walls enclos- 
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ing the tracks on the sides and sustaining the extensive 
earth fills being made by the city in the general park 
improvements. All of these features will be discussed 
in an article to appear at a later date, when the work in- 
volved is nearer completion. 

The entire work is being done by the New York 
Central under the direction of J. W. Pfau, chief en- 
gineer, pursuant to an agreement with the City of New 
York. The work under the first and second stages, along 
with the elimination of grade crossings on the West Side, 
is being carried out under order of the Transit Com- 
mission of the State of New York—W. C. Fullen, chair- 
man, Leon G. Godley and Reuben L. Haskell, commis- 
sioners. The express highway and park improvements 
work between W. 59th and W. 72nd Sts., is being done 
under the direction of the Borough President of Man- 
hattan, while the section north of W. 72nd St. is being 
carried out under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Parks. 

The contractors who handled the second stage of the 
improvements included the Thomas Crimmins Contract- 
ing Company, the George J. Atwell Foundation Cor- 
poration, P. T. Cox Contracting Company, and the Cor- 
betta Construction Company. All of the steel for this 
section was furnished by the American Bridge Company. 


“Curly Top and Century 
Receive Popular Approval 


UBLIC acceptance of the “Sweetheart of the 
Twentieth Century Limited’ qualifies this promo- 

tional venture as one of the most dramatic pub- 
licity efforts undertaken by a railroad in recent years. 
It is a story in which a wave of human interest overrode 
executive dignity and a little girl’s love for a train 
was dramatized throughout the country to the advantage 
of the railroad. 

One of the interesting features of this exploitation is 
the fact that the drama was in progress for several years 
but was not made known to the public until a represen- 
tative of the publicity department discovered it and 
recognized its possibilities. Three years ago Violet- 
Kathleen Schmidt, “Curly Top,” the daughter of a family 
in poor circumstances living near the New York Central 
tracks in Elkhart, Ind., possessed an unusual affection for 
the Century at the age of six. Every day at 7 a. m. and 
6 p. m., rain or shine, she would run to the fence to 
greet the train and as a result of this sustained fascination 
she was adopted by the entire train crew who, on each 
run, anticipated her greeting and waved in reply. If 
she were not in sight, the train’s whistle was sounded 
to summon her. 

Such was the human interest story which awaited 
public dissemination, but further recognition was needed 
to arouse the interest of writers in a child, one among 
many who wave at trains. This was supplied by the 
train crew who, last Christmas, took up a collection to 
buy her a complete winter outfit. It was strengthened 
by a few passengers who insisted upon participating. To 
make the story even more appealing to news mediums 
she was taken to Chicago by employees to prove that the 
railroad recognized and appreciated her affection. The 
recognition of this affection aroused so much interest 
that a second attempt for publicity was made when an 
opportunity offered itself on the girl’s ninth birthday on 
May 6. This time the crew presented her with a com- 
plete summer outfit and she rode the Century to Chi- 
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cago, where, because of her spreading fame, she was 
invited to broadcast over station WLS. 

So extended became her popularity that on June 15 
she again lent assistance to associate sentiment with the 
railroad and the thirty-fifth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of the Century. On this day she was the “guest 
artist” on the children’s hour program of WJZ at Radio 
City in New York, while at the same time she was en- 
tertained by the railroad. After a formal meeting with 
President Williamson at which he presented her with 
a necklace of seed pearls, she gave the Century the “high- 
ball” for its run on its thirty fifth birthday and rode it 
back to Elkhart. 

This publicity enterprise has redounded to the benefit 
of the railroad in several ways, the most important of 
which is its demonstration that the railway and its officers 





“Curly Top” Meets President Williamson and Receives a Necklace 
of Seed Pearls 


are not without the sentiment which plays such an im- 
portant part in the lives of their customers. Measured 
in column inches of space in newspapers and magazines 
and time given by broadcasting stations the enterprise 
was most profitable. In addition, it actually secured 
passengers, if one example is a criterion. In this case 
a business man in the east was ordered by his daughter 
to ride the Century and observe “Curly Top.” 

Its wide-spread appeal has opened up another avenue 
for publicizing the railroad, it being in the form of re- 
quests for the little girl’s picture. Advantage of this 
opportunity has been taken by the railroad, which has re- 
produced her photograph and that of the Century and is 
sending them to the thousands of persons requesting 
them. 

In this enterprise, unsophistication magnified popular 
appeal and promotion was enhanced by willing volunteers. 
Among those participating were, the well-known enter- 
tainers Myrna Loy and Ben Bernie, who, as “Curly 
Top” waved to the train one day dropped off autographed 
menus with greetings. 














Social Security Accounting® 


Some of the problems faced in accounting for unemployment 
insurance and how they are being solved 


H. J. Walker 


Auditor of Disbursements, Pennsylvania Railroad 


HE Federal Social Security Act has proven a most 
ingenious piece of legislation. Prior to its approval 
only five states had unemployment compensation 
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laws. Today, enactment by but three additional states— 
Florida, Illinois and Missouri, whose legislatures are now 
considering such laws, will complete nation-wide adoption 


of unemployment compensation legislation. This trend 
toward state unemployment compensation laws was a na- 
tural consequence of the 90 per cent tax credit provision 
in the Federal Social Security Act, since a state without 
such a law could not save the employers of that state from 
the federal unemployment compensation taxes, and failure 
of any state to enact such a law merely denied to the 
workers of that state the unemployment benefits made 
available to workers in other states. 

The early reaction on the part of employers, generally, 
seemed to be that the Federal Social Security Act would 
be declared unconstitutional. As we all know the taxing 
provisions of the Social Security Act have now been de- 
clared constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Early in January, 1936, the suggestion was made that 
special committees, consisting of legal and accounting offi- 
cers of common carriers, be organized to handle with state 
authorities all matters arising under the unemployment 
compensation laws of the several states. The first of 
such committees was appointed late in January, 1936, for 
the State of New York. In August, 1936, a general com- 
mittee of the Accounting Division of the Association of 
American Railroads was appointed, to consist of the chair- 
men of the various state committees as then and thereafter 
organized, to co-ordinate the administrative requirements 
of the various states, so that reports and statistical data 
might be made to conform to standard and accepted prac- 
tices and be as nearly uniform, and their preparation as 
economical, as practicable. To avoid the presentation of 
conflicting views of individual carriers, to the Federal 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, with resulting 
confusion and annoyance to federal administrative officers, 
the chairman of the general committee was designated as 
the representative to present all matters from a common 
carrier standpoint. In January, 1937, agreeable to a call 
issued by the vice-president of the Accounting Division, 
a meeting of the general committee was held in Washing- 
ton, at which a number of constructive suggestions were 
submitted. After discussion and development, these sug- 
gestions were incorporated in letters addressed to the 
Director, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation of the 
Social Security Board, and the Chairman of the Organi- 
zation Committee of the Interstate Conference on Unem- 
ployment Insurance, for consideration by federal and state 
administrative officers at a meeting to be held shortly 
thereafter. Many of the principles contained in the sug- 
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gestions of your committee were approved and advocated 
by representatives of other large employers. 

The state and general committees have performed ex- 
cellent work, and their efforts have been productive of 
great good, not only to common carriers, but to industry 
in general, and to federal and state administrative officers. 


Definition of “Employment” 


The allocation of interstate employees to states, in 
the manner specified by the earlier laws, would have 
proven very burdensome, if not impossible. These earlier 
laws prescribed that employees should be assigned to 
states on the basis of performance of all or the greater 
part of work within the state, requiring determination, 
with respect to each pay period, of the state in which all 
or the greater part of the’ work had been performed. 
Certain states contemplated, and actually issued, instruc- 
tions requiring the prorating of wages in instances where 
an employee worked in two or more states, while other 
states required that wages be reported if an individual 
performed incidental services within that state and his 
residence was located or the contract of hire was entered 
into, within that state, provided such wages were not 
subject to taxation under an unemployment compensa- 
tion law of another state. 

Our first major problem, therefore, was to obtain work- 
able interpretations of “employment,” and to advocate 
amendments of existing laws and inclusion in new laws 
of workable definitions for interstate employees. It de- 
veloped in early conferences that federal and state ad- 
ministrative officers had been able to give but little if 
any consideration to the problems confronting common 
carriers and other employers having interstate employees. 
Laws and rules and regulations had been formulated 
mainly on the basis of knowledge of conditions prevail- 
ing with local intrastate employers. After the federal 
and state administrators were fully acquainted with the 
difficulties confronting interstate employers, they were 
most willing to co-operate in revising their interpretations 
of the laws to meet practical conditions. That this diffi- 
culty has been satisfactorily solved, is evidenced by the 
definition of “employment” contained in the latest draft 
bill issued by the Social Security Board, the language 
of which is incorporated in the later enacted.state laws 
and in amendments to other laws. Where the state 
laws are still at variance with the revised formula, the 
federal and state administrative officers are agreeable to 
interpreting such laws as if so revised. Unquestionably, 
the older definitions of “employment” would have re- 
sulted in a much larger increase in clerical costs, incident 
to unemployment compensation laws, and in endless con- 
fusion, with possibility of duplicate taxation. 

Through the sympathetic and helpful co-operation of 
the Federal Unemployment Compensation Bureau and 
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the various state commissions, the important problem of 
allocating interstate employees to states, with resultant 
benefits to all interstate employers, was satisfactorily 
solved. Your committees then set about to obtain a 
workable so-called “freezing” rule. Such a rule has but 
recently been promulgated by the Federal Bureau and 
should soon be operative in all states. The purpose of 
this rule is to curtail clerical costs and lessen the possi- 
bility of duplicate taxation, by relieving employers of the 
responsibility and necessity of continually changing state 
allocations, because of temporary reassignments or tem- 
porary changes in employment conditions, in the case of 
employees who regularly work in more than one state. 
The necessity for such a “freezing” rule was impressed 
upon state accounting committees by the efforts of em- 
ployees. to avoid the payment of tax in instances where 
employees had been allocated to states levying a tax 
against the employees as well as employers. In such in- 
stances the allocations had been made by employers in 
good faith on the basis of the law, rules and regulations, 
and bearing in mind the point at which the employees 
could best be “serviced” for benefits in case of unemploy- 
ment. To avoid the tax, some employees went so far 
as to move their residences to other state jurisdictions, 
and exercising their seniority rights, bid in jobs where 
the work would be performed outside the state levying a 
tax on employees, and then claimed erroneous allocation 
by the employer. 


Reporting Requirements 


Very early in the work of the committees it became 
apparent that a simplification of the formula for deter- 
mining benefits payable under state laws would permit 
simplified reporting requirements, with resultant substan- 
tial economies to employers. 

To determine. the amount and duration of benefits 
under some of the earlier laws, it was necessary for the 
state to know the weekly earnings, the hours and days 
worked or paid for, and the scheduled full-time weekly 
hours, in order to arrive at the average weekly wages for 
specified periods. The simplest formula for the payment 
of benefits is to apply a percentage to the earnings for 
a given period. Such a method was early advocated by 
your committees and has been incorporated in certain 
state laws. It was later learned that this simplified 
method of determining benefits did not meet fully with 
the favor of administrative officers because under certain 
circumstances it might have a tendency to reduce the 
amount of benefits payable to the individual. A percent- 
age of the full-time weekly wage, subject to maximum 
and minimum weekly benefit payments is advocated 
by the Social Security Board in its latest draft bill. This 
method of determining benefits has been incorporated, 
with modifications, in many of the recently enacted laws 
and also in laws recently amended. The Social Security 
Board method seems to be both practical and equitable, 
and will, to a great extent, simplify reporting require- 
ments, especially so if states can be induced uniformly to 
permit common carriers to report fixed wages on the 
basis of the controlling period, usually a calendar month; 
and to report earnings on the basis of the adopted pay 
roll period, or month, to conform to the period for which 
pay rolls are required to be prepared or other earnings 
reports rendered. 

It seems inconceivable that the many employers sub- 
ject to a number or all of the various state jurisdictions 
should long be required to report substantially similar 
data in 40 to 50 different ways, on as many prescribed 
forms of varying sizes and arrangements. 

When it is realized how unnecessary, burdensome, and 
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costly, varying reporting requirements will prove to be, 
is it unreasonable to expect that a solution of this problem 
which now confronts interstate employers will be found 
in the near future? Why should one state jurisdiction 
prescribe a particular form of report to be used alike 
by intrastate employers and by employers subject to 
many other state jurisdictions, which is different in size 
and arrangement of the data called for from reports 
prescribed by other states, and which cannot be prepared 
economically with available machine equipment? The 
latter question is not asked in the spirit of criticism of 
any of the federal or state authorities but merely to point 
out a condition which is becoming increasingly more 
apparent. 

It is confidently expected that with the continued co- 
operation of federal and state administrators uniform 
standard report forms will be devised and prescribed 
which will meet all federal and state requirements. 


Severance Reports 


Your committees have urgently and uniformly recom- 
mended the severance report method, as preferable to 
the full reporting of quarterly earnings for each employee. 
Up to the present time, no other single form of reporting 
of wage data and earnings has been devised, or suggested, 
the adoption of which will relieve the employer of all 
further responsibility or the need for additional reporting 
when the service of an individual has been terminated. 
If full quarterly earnings reports are made, it will also 
be necessary for the employer to prepare a severance or 
separation report, giving date of severance and reasons 
therefor. In some states accession reports will be re- 
quired, presumably for the purpose of tracing a man’s 
employment from one industry to another. It is the view 
of some students of the problem that the only single 
form of reporting, which will give state authorities all 
necessary basic data upon which to determine eligibility 
for, and duration of benefits, is the separation or sever- 
ance report, and many employers still consider that form 
of reporting would be the most economical and practical, 
both from the standpoint of the states and the employers. 

From the employer’s standpoint, there appears to be 
no justification for current reporting of full earnings of 
all employees, because, at least in the case of the more 
stable industries, only a relatively small percentage of 
the employees will ever apply for unemployment benefits. 
In a comparatively short time quarterly earnings reports 
become valueless, i.e. those covering periods prior to the 
base period, which is usually the first eight of the last 
nine, or the first four of that last five, calendar quarters. 
It is to be hoped that eventually many large employers, 
including common carriers, who keep adequate employee 
personnel and earnings records, will be granted the op- 
tion of reporting required data upon request, with respect 
only to such individuals as apply for benefits. Such a 
co-operative plan, when uniformly adopted, will prove of 

value to the state, the employee and the employer. 


Reduction of Future Tax Rates 


30th the federal and state laws have the stabilization 
of employment as their stated main objective. To ac- 
complish this, a plan of employer merit rating is advo- 
cated as an incentive for employers in general to avoid 
peaks in employment and thus accomplish a distribution 
of employment among a greater number of individuals, 
thereby reducing total unemployment and the amount of 
taxes necessary to pay unemployment benefits. Merit 
rating plans also have as their objective the rewarding 
of employers, through reductions in the tax rate, for their 
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efforts in avoiding or minimizing unemployment. Em- 
ployers who do not or cannot co-operate in arriving at 
the main objective will continue to pay the higher rates. 
Until merit rating plans, or employer reserve accounts, 
become operative, taxes paid by those companies with 
reasonably stabilized employment will necessarily be used 
to pay unemployment benefits to employees of less 
stabilized industry. 

At the present time, federal and state administrators 
of unemployment compensation laws are proceeding with 
caution, and rightfully so. They have definite responsi- 
bilities to discharge under the various laws. They are 
earnestly and sincerely endeavoring to solve new, untried 
and complex problems. They have uniformly evidenced 
a sympathetic understanding of our problems, and indi- 
cated a desire to co-operate in their solution. The com- 
mittees should keep up their frequent contacts, through 
delegated representatives, with federal and state admin- 
istrators, and assist wherever possible in solving common 
problems in the most practical and economical way. 

We should also work toward the following objectives: 

(a) To bring about uniformity of coverage in the 
various federal and state laws in order to simplify our 
work. State laws should not cover employment and 
wages excepted by the federal law. Employers should be 
relieved of the responsibility for the payment of taxes 
with respect to employees of independent contractors 
having less than the specified number of employees to 
make them amenable to the state law. 

(b) There should be a uniform relationship between 
the taxable earnings base of each employee and the 
amount of earnings upon which benefits are computed. 
Why should the tax be levied on the full amount of a 
$50,000 annual salary when an individual has to earn 
only $1,600 a year in order to qualify for maximum 
benefits ? 

(c) The method of determining benefits should be 
uniform in the various states and should be the simplest 
practical method, preferably a percentage of earnings 
for a given period, so that one form of report will suffice 
under all state laws. 

(d) Common carriers should agree among themselves 
on a form of report which can be prepared economically 
and which will serve the dual purpose of reporting all 
essential data to the Railroad Retirement Board, and, 
when supplemented with other data, meet the require- 
ments of the various state unemployment laws. 

What was said in the early part of this paper to the 
effect that administrative officers had, in the early stages 
of this legislation, given but little thought to the problems 
of common carriers, is no longer true. As a result of an 
aggressive, and uniformly constructive campaign for the 
common good, many legislators and all state administra- 
tive officers are now better acquainted with the common 
carrier industry ; they know that it is alive; that it is a 
larger employer of labor; that it pays an enormous 
amount of taxes; that its essential, important and com- 
plex operations vibrate throughout every state in the 
union ; that it is represented by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and that its accounting officers are ready 
and willing to co-operate sympathetically in solving com- 
mon problems in the interests of efficiency and economy. 

Strict adherence to agreed upon procedure by the rail- 
roads will be productive of beneficial results to the in- 
dustry as a whole. We should work together and recon- 
cile our views. We should seek to understand the prob- 
lems and objectives of the federal and state adminis- 
trators, and, where we are concerned, assist in the solu- 
tion of difficulties in the most practical manner consistent 
wih economy. We must remember that the unemploy- 
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ment compensation laws apply to all industry, and not 
alone to common carriers. 

Continued, concerted, constructive action along these 
lines, will be productive of further simplifications, with 
resultant curtailment of expense. 


Railway Pension 
Plan Enacted 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

HE labor-management compromise agreement on 

railway pensions was this week embodied into 

law when President Roosevelt signed the Car- 
riers’ Taxing Act of 1937 which had completed its 
journey through Congress with unanimous passage by 
the Senate on June 28. The House of Representatives 
had passed the tax act on June 24, the same day on 
which the President signed the companion measure— 
the railroad retirement bill—which had earlier last week 
passed both branches of Congress. 

Thus after a third try, and as a result of collective 
bargaining, railroad employees have a pension system 
which the carriers are committed to leave unmolested by 
attack in the courts. The first national pension law was 
passed in 1934 only to be declared unconstitutional by 
the United States Supreme Court. The second, enacted 
in 1935, adopted the device of splitting the pension plan 
into two acts—one setting up the retirement plan, and 
the other levying taxes to finance that plan. This set-up 
was als . hallenged in the courts, and the railroads suc- 
ceeded in ~btaining from the federal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an injunction staying collection of the 
taxes. The court did not, however, pass on the consti- 
tutionality of the retirement act, and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board has continued to certify persons to the 
Treasury for payment of pensions. Meanwhile railroad 
management and employee representatives commenced 
the series of conferences which brought about the com- 
promise agreement. The latter, now embodied into law, 
provided generally for several changes in the retirement 
bill, and for revision of the tax bill so as to lower rates 
during the initial years. These compromise-agreement 
tax rates were later raised by one-quarter of one per 
cent when the Treasury contended that the proposed 
scale would not produce sufficient revenue. 


The New Tax Act 


The tax act brings about three major changes as com- 
pared with the enjoined law. First, it sets up a perma- 
nent schedule of taxation. This, the report of the House 
committee on ways and means says, has been possible 
“becaue of the availability of studies of the railroad in- 
dustry which were not in a form of use when the legis- 
lation was originally enacted.’ Second, there is the 
change in the tax rates. The new law sets up income 
taxes on employee earnings up to $300 a month, and an 
excise tax on carrier payrolls (with amounts paid over 
$300 a month also exempt) at the following rates: 1937, 
1938 and 1939, 234 per cent; 1940, 1941 and 1942, 
3 per cent: 1943, 1944 and 1945, 314 per cent; 1946, 
1947 and 1948, 314 per cent; 1949 and subsequently, 
334 per cent. Finally, the scope of the tax act has been 
broadened so as to include in its coverage additional 
persons brought into the pension plan under changes in 
the companion retirement act. The original tax act car- 
ried employee income and carrier excise tax rates of 
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3% per cent. The estimated yield under the new rates 
is $121,000,000 for the fiscal year 1938, and thereafter 
increasing amounts up to the 1950 peak when the yield 
is expected to stabilize at $165,000,000. 


The Retirement Act 


Passage of the retirement act in the Senate on June 23 
was attended by considerable discussion, including pro- 
posals by Senator Wheeler of Montana of amendments 
which he said would “make of the bill a far more 
equitable and liberal measure.” All such amendments 
were rejected, and the bill was passed with only the pro- 
visions agreed upon by the management and labor groups. 
The major differences between the present retirement 
act and the new law were outlined in a statement by 
Charles M. Hay, counsel for the committee of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, which negotiated the 
compromise agreement. This statement, inserted in the 
Congressional Record by Senator Davis of Pennsylvania, 
reads as follows: 


1. The bill broadens the coverage of the act so as to include 
in the capacity of employers groups not included in the present 
act, namely, railroad associations, bureaus, and other joint agen- 
cies and the 21 standard railroad labor organizations. 

2. The bill broadens the definition of “employment relation” so 
as to include persons absent on account of sickness and disability 
who are not “ready and willing” to return to service, thus en- 
abling some 8,000 men now applying for annuities and unable to 
qualify under the existing law, to receive annuities. 

3. The bill changes the age from 50 to 60 at which an employee 
under 65 with 30 years of service may retire with a reduction of 
one-fifteenth for each year he is under 65. Due to this reduction 
requirement, this change is, in the practical effect, of little conse- 
quence. 

4. The bill broadens the definition of “compensation” to in- 
clude wages for time lost. 

5. The bill provides an alternative to determine a fair average 
monthly wage of an employee where the test period 1924-31 is 
insufficient to constitute a just and equitable basis. 

6. The bill permits a person who is permanently disabled to 
retire at 60 although having less than 30 years of service, with 
a reduction of one-fifteenth for each year he is less than 65. 
This provision is not in the present act. : 

7. The present act requires a person to retire at 65 or suffer 
a loss of one-fifteenth of his annuity for each year he continues 
in service after that age unless he filed with the board a written 
agreement of the carrier each year for his continuance in service, 
and it further provides, unconditionally, that he shall suffer a 
reduction of one-fifteenth of his annuity for each year he con- 
tinues after 70. The bill contains no such provision but provides 
that service of a person 65 years of age or over who continues in 
service after July 1, 1937, shall not be added to his years of 
service. It further provides that his compensation received after 
July 1, 1937, shall be disregarded in calculating his annuity if to 
include it would diminish his annuity. 

8. The present act limits the years of service to 30, whether 
prior or subsequent or both, thus limiting the annuity to $120, 
whereas the bill has no limit on service after January 1, 1937. 

9. The present act has no minimum annuity, whereas the bill 
provides for a minimum as follows: For persons with 20 years 
of service who are employed when attaining age 65, the minimum 
of $40, provided that if the monthly compensation is less than 
$50 the annuity shall be 80 per cent of the monthly compensation, 
except that if the 80 per cent is less than $20 the annuity shall 
be $20, or the same amount as the monthly compensation, which- 
ever is less. It is further provided that in no case shall the 
value of the annuity be less than the value of the old-age benefit 
he would receive under title II of the Social Security Act if his 
service as an employee after December 31, 1936, were included in 
the term “employment” as defined in the Social Security Act. 

10. The present act provides for the payment upon the death 
of a person receiving or eligible to receive an annuity of an 
amount equal to one-half of 1 year’s annuity. It provides no 
death benefit in the case of a person who dies before becoming 
eligible for an annuity whereas the bill has a provision applicable 
to all employees regardless of the time death occurs, allowing as 
death benefit a sum equal to 4 per cent of the aggregate com- 
pensation after January 1, 1937, less the amount paid as annuities 
to the employee or spouse. 

11. The bill has a section contemplated and planned for but not 
contained in the present act, which provides for the taking over of 
pensioners on the carriers’ private pension rolls, and the payment 
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to them of the pensions in the amount originally granted by t! 
carriers, thus restoring the reductions made since 1930, — 

12. The present act allows prior service to a person who is ai 
employee on enactment date (August 29, 1935) or who is in the 
service of any railroad at any time thereafter for any length «i 
time, whereas the bill provides that in order to be entitled to pricr 
service a person must be in the service or in employment relatioy), 
or totally and permanently disabled on the enactment date. 

The Senate discussion of the retirement bill was 
opened by its sponsor—Senator Wagner of New York-— 
who called up the House’s Crosser bill, which he 
described as “practically identical” with his own. The 
New York senator sketched briefly the history of the 
legislation, noting how the compromise agreement was 
entered to “obviate the necessity of further litigation.” 
He added, however, that it was his personal view that 
the second law is constitutional. 

After answering several questions from the floor Sena- 
tor Wagner went on to express his gratification over 
the fact that “the great railroads of the country and 
the representatives of the workers have gotten together 
and, by co-operation, have agreed upon a bill which is 
new in the railroad industry.” Whereuopn Senator 
Clark of Missouri called the development “the most 
hopeful thing that has happened in the United States in 
a great many years with regard to the relationship be- 
tween employer and employee.” 

Resuming his discussion of the bill, Senator Wagner 
stated that Chairman Latimer of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, whom the senator called “one of the lead- 
ing authorities” on pensions, had told him that “the bill 
which we are considering now is a generous measure 
judged in terms of all the measures of social insurance 
for workers throughout the entire world.” While con- 
ceding that here and there individuals may find pro- 
visions of which to complain, the senator nevertheless 
called the measure “one of the finest pension bills ever 
considered.” 

Among the amendments proposed by Senator Wheeler 
was one which would bring under provisions of the act 
retired employees of railroads having no voluntary pen- 
sion systems, and another which would have removed 
from the bill the requirement that to obtain credit for 
prior service an employee must have been in an employ- 
ment relationship on the original law’s enactment date— 
August 29, 1935. Following the rejection of these pro- 
posals Senator Wheeler expressed his appreciation of 
“the fact that this is a great step toward a permanent 
and enduring pension plan in the United States for the 
railroad men.” He hopes, however, that later amend- 
ments will “take care of some of those people who have 
been eliminated, and who feel, as I feel, that they are 
entitled to come under the terms of the measure.” 

Other expressions of commendation and gratification 
over the compromise agreement came from Senators 
Barkley of Kentucky and Davis of Pennsylvania. Where- 
upon the House bill was passed and the Wagner bill 
(S. 2395) was “indefinitely postponed.” 

The house on June 30, passed a joint resolution carry- 
ing for the fiscal years 1937 and 1938 an appropriation to 
the railroad retirement account of $99,880,000 plus an 
unexpended balance of about $41,000,000. 





Tue ARGENTINE STATE Rattways will purchase 42 additional 
Diesel rail-cars, similar to the 30 units purchased during the 
past two years, to cost approximately 5,000,000 pesos ($8,150,- 
000), according to consular reports. Built by the Ganz Company 
of Hungary, the rail cars are approximately 78.7 ft. in length, 
are powered with 250 h.p. Diesel engines, and have a maximum 
speed of 62 miles per hour. Some of them have a passenger 
capacity of 82 plus a small baggage compartment; others carry 
fewer passengers and allow more space for express matter. 
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The Superintendent Can Do Much to Promote 
Fuel Conservation 


T the recent convention of the American Associa- 
A tion of Railroad Superintendents, the committee 

on fuel conservation, of which C. J. Connett, 
superintendent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, was chair- 
man, listed 54 ways in which fuel may be saved. The 
report was presented by O. R. Teague, superintendent, 
Seaboard Air Line, and is abstracted below. 

The first requisite in fuel economy is the maintenance 
of the locomotive in the best mechanical condition, free 
from steam leaks around the piston rods and valve stem 
packing, with clean tubes and flues, nozzle properly ad- 
justed, etc. Periodical removal of scale from boilers is 
important. It is estimated that there is a loss of 5 
per cent in the efficiency of fuel for each Y%o in. of 
scale collected on the heating surface of a locomotive 
boiler. 

Upon all factors affecting fuel consumption, the fire- 
man and engineman have the greatest influence; their 
work can spoil or render ineffective the most efficient 
design of locomotive, or the best grade of coal. On 
their intelligence, industry, skill and co-operation depend 
largely the expenditure of approximately 10 per cent 
of operating revenue. It is essential that the fireman be 
‘roperly educated in the best method of firing the par- 
‘cular grade of coal that he may use, and that the en- 
yineman and fireman co-operate to the end that the best 
‘uel results will be obtained. Ceaseless vigilance on 
the part of immediate supervisory officers such as 
traveling enginemen and firemen, road foremen of en- 
nes, etc., is essential. There is frequently a consider- 
able margin which may either be lost or gained, depend- 
g on the degree of supervision. The use of both 
aveling firemen and traveling enginemen on railroads 
't now using both is worthy of serious consideration. 


— 
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and F'uelConservation 


Fifty-four ways of saving on the carriers’ 
coal bill are cited in a report of the com- 
mittee on fuel conservation at the recent 


convention of the American Association 


of Railroad Superintendents 
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To obtain full benefits from fuel-saving efforts, it is 
necessary also to secure the co-operation of all train 
service, other transportation, mechanical and maintenance 
of way employees, to imbue them with live and sym- 
pathetic interest in this subject and to maintain that 
interest. While requiring enginemen and firemen to 
save fuel insofar as they can, it is essential that officers 
and other employees avoid waste caused by failure 
properly to maintain locomotives, improper despatching, 
delaying engines because of trains not being ready at 
time called, trains held outside of yards, etc., so that 


-enginemen will not feel that their care of fuel is nullified 


by the neglect of others. Staffs should be given to un- 
derstand that coal lying about yards, coal chutes, and 
at stations, water tanks or signal boxes constitutes an 
offense against fuel economy. 

Some fields prolific of savings are: 

1. The proper assignment of locomotives to the vari- 
ous types of trains and varied physical features of the 
territory. Engines economical in fuel on reasonably level 
and straight track may be wasteful of coal or oil on sub- 
divisions where grades are heavy and the curvature sharp. 
Changes in assignments should be made promptly when 
traffic changes make such action advisable. 

2. The dumping and lighting of a modern locomotive 
require approximately one ton of coal. This saving is 
effected at every intermediate terminal through which 
a train is operated without changing engines. 

3. At times, more than 20 per cent of locomotive fuel 
used is chargeable to yard operation; therefore, efforts 
should be made to see that the movements of all cars are 
continuous in their proper direction and that they receive 
the minimum number of handlings between arrival and 
departure in yards. Through careful consideration of 
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traffic conditions, operating officers may find it possible 
to save fuel by taking off yard-engine shifts immedi- 
ately when there are downward fluctuations in the cars 
to be handled at any terminal. The provision of suit- 
ably-designed leads to permit switching operations to 
continue while regular freight trains are arriving or 
leaving yards, the lengthening of existing tracks and the 
building of additional classification tracks to reduce or 
entirely eliminate extra switching and doubling over offer 
opportunities for saving. The convenient location of 
auxiliary tracks, such as repair tracks, scale tracks and 
caboose tracks, are factors in saving yard switching time, 
with consequent fuel reduction. Terminal detention to 
road power is avoided by having trains switched suffi- 
ciently in advance of the departure time to allow the car 
department to complete its inspections. By co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the various terminals on a district, super- 
intendents may often save unnecessary switching. Sys- 
tems of classification, reducing the number of handlings 
of cars between loading and unloading points, reduce 
the total switching necessary and speed the movement of 
trains through terminals. Fuel performance in yards 
is benefited by improved methods of firing and by increas- 
ing the number of modern standard switch engines in 
service as compared with road engines being used for 
switching service, permitting better assignment of the 
power and the working of engines for two or more shifts 
wtihout cleaning fires. 

4. The installation of facilities for hump switching 
when justified by traffic conditions. 

5. A modern freight locomotive will burn from 6 to 
9 Ib. of coal per minute while standing. About one- 
fifth of all locomotive coal is consumed when the loco- 
motive is not doing useful work; in firing up, in waiting 
for trains, in standing on sidings and passing tracks, in 
delays at terminals, in drawing fire and waiting at ash 
pits. Of course, locomotives must be fired up and have 
their fires cleaned, but substantial economy results from 
proper performance of this work and care in minimizing 
delays of every description. 

6. Avoiding stops of through trains. It is estimated 
that the starting and stopping of a tonnage train con- 
sumes from 300 to 1,800 lb. of coal, depending on the 
load and grade corditions. 

7. The elimination of water stops at the foot of 
grades. 

8. Installing spring switches at the ends of double 
track to avoid stopping trains to open and close switches. 

9. Installing improved signals, interlocking plants and 
remote-controlled switches at important passing tracks. 

10. Elimination of the operation of signals to stop 
heavy trains in awkward places. 

11. Dispatchers and operators avoiding the stopping 
of trains for orders, by the use of “19” orders instead 
of “31” orders where permissible. 

12. Giving adjoining divisions reliable advice of ar- 
rival times of through trains in order to minimize the 
time of engines standing around yards using fuel wait- 
ing for connections. 

13. Ample tender capacity to reduce the number of 
stops for water and fuel. 

14. The training of trackmen to avoid stopping trains 
unnecessarily. 

15. The removal of slow orders as quickly as con- 
ditions permit. 

16. Speeding station work of passenger trains to 
avoid delays, with the subsequent necessity for running 
faster than scheduled to make up time, with resultant 
excessive use of fuel. 

17. The establishment of, and adherence to, the most 
efficient tonnage ratings for the various classes of loco- 
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motives for varied classes of traffic to be handled. Fuel 
consumption, considered in terms of gross ton miles per 
pound of coal, indicates a close relationship between 
fuel economy and economical train loading. Dyna- 
mometer tests are recommended as the best means of 
arriving at suitable locomotive ratings. Naturally, lighter 
loading must be given trains composed of perishable or 
other high class traffic requiring high-speed movement 
than to trains of so-called dead freight. However, care- 
ful attention will develop the proper rating that is most 
economical at each of the various speeds at which trains 
must operate. Recent dynamometer tests on one rail- 
road indicated that the minimum number of “pounds of 
coal per thousand gross ton miles” with a Mikado engine 
with tractive effort of 53,000 Ib. is reached at a speed 
of 17 miles per hour. This rule holds true regardless of 
the rate of grade, but varies with the different capaci- 
ties of locomotives and grades of fuel. 

18. The heavier loading of cars. On a level grade, at 
a speed of 20 miles per hour, 460 Ib. tractive effort 1s re- 
quired to handle 50 tons in two cars of 21 tons weight, 
while only 270 Ib. of tractive effort is required to haul 
50 tons in one car of the same weight. The hauling of 
the same car and contents at 40 m.p.h. increases the 
traction by 53 per cent. 

19. The avoidance of back-hauling and cross-hauling 
of cars. 

20. Reducing the consist of passenger trains as prompt- 
ly as traffic conditions permit. 

' 21. Permitting freight trains to increase speed for 
momentum approaching grades where track and other 
conditions permit. ; 

22. Keeping way freights and pick-up trains out ot 
the way of tonnage trains. ; 

23. Maintaining track in proper alinement and surface, 
free from low joints. 

24. The study of the characteristics of the coals that 
are available for purchase, which by force of circum- 
stances have to be used, with the aim of securing as good 
coal as is possible, considering the advisability of low 
moisture and ash content, grading for sizes, etc. The 
cost of coal per 1,000 G. T. miles rather than the pounds 
of coal consumed per 1,000 G. T. miles should be the 
yard stick of economical performance. 
~ 25. Fuel of uniform grade on each subdivision, in 
order that enginemen may learn by experience the best 
method of applying it to produce the most satisfactory 
results. 

26. Careful inspéction and testing of coal and oil 
purchased to ensure good quality. As the cost of in- 
specting fuel approximates only about a cent per ton, 
if competent inspection succeeds in enforcing the re- 
moval of only small quantities of impurities from each 
ton of coal purchased, the direct cost of such inspection 
will be wholly returned and the additional saving repre- 
sented by the removal of a portion of the collateral 
losses sustained will be obtained without expense. 

27. The avoidance of mixing non-combustible matter 
with coal. This may cause more than a mere waste ot 
fuel. The attention of all employees- should be drawn 
to the importance of desisting from throwing scrap iron 
or other foreign substances on to coal in storage piles, on 
cars, or tenders or any other place. 

28. Providing cars for coal loading that are suitably 
cleaned and free from foreign substances as well as 
deteriorated or slack coal. Such cars should be in a 
proper state of repair to ensure carrying loads to desti- 
nation without loss by reason of insecure drop bottoms 
or dumps or other defects. 

29. The proper trimming of cars loaded at mines or 
coal dumps to avoid loss of coal in transit. 
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30. The proper reporting of coal found to be un- 
satisfactory. 

31. Proper unloading of fuel at coal chutes and other 
places of storage, with consideration of the purposes for 
which it is to be used, and the careful selection of 
ground on which to unload coal that is to be stored. 

32. Proper loading of coal from storage to avoid pick- 
ing up earth, gravel, stones, metal, etc. 

33. The avoidance of overloading of tenders and per- 
mitting coal to fall to the ground to be wasted. 

34. The location of coal, oil and water stations at con- 
venient points to reduce loss of time in going to and from 
such locations. New facilities should be planned to 
expedite movements and eliminate delays to engines and 
cars. The construction of main line fueling plants facili- 
tates the operation of locomotives on long runs. 

35. The survey of all coaling facilities to decide 
whether there is justification for their continuance or 
for the substitution of more modern apparatus, better 
located to suit present-day operating conditions. It 
may be found possible to reduce the total number of 
coaling stations in use by eliminating inadequate and in- 
efficient plants and substituting modern facilities in better 
locations, effecting savings in the switching and han- 
dling of coal, eliminating extra stops by heavy trains and 
reducing the expense of the delivery of fuel to the 
locomotive. 

36. Frequent and intelligent check of coaling plants 
that may indicate conditions that result in coal being un- 
necessarily broken up in the process of delivery to 
tenders or there may be conditions that cause separation 
of large and small coal, resulting in some tenders getting 
the large coal and others getting all the slack. 

37. A survey of the stoves used in stations and ca- 
booses to see if they are efficient. On one railroad, the 
adoption of a scientifically-designed caboose stove in 
lieu of the type formerly employed results in saving ap- 
proximately 50 Ib. of coal per trip during winter weather. 
Do not provide a greater amount of fuel at stations than 
is needed for the winter’s use. Keep coal sheds locked. 
Where impossible to keep all fuel at stations under lock, 
study the possibility of storing it in adjacent freight 
warehouses. 

38. Seeing that locomotive foremen and others con- 
cerned do everything possible to prevent engine failures. 

39. Car department officers taking all possible steps 
to keep equipment in good condition to reduce hot boxes 
and delays due to other equipment failures. 

40. Careful attention to all air brake apparatus to see 
that leaks are reduced to the minimum and that all brake 
connections on engines, cars and cabooses are tight. 

41. The avoidance of excessive shocks in switching 
that result in loosened brake pipe and cylinder connec- 
tions, 

42. Allowance of ample time to inspect air brakes 
properly and have them in good working order before 
leaving terminals. 

43. The provision of yard air brake charging systems 
with pipes leading to outbound tracks to charge all out- 
going trains with air before the engine is attached. 

44. Having slack of freight trains stretched for more 
satisfactory inspection by car inspectors. 

_ 45. The avoidance of firing up locomotives too long 
in advance of the time required for use. 

46. Proper treatment of water where treatment is of 
benefit to the steaming qualities of locomotives. 

47. The storing of all passenger, freight and switch 
engines that can be spared, to avoid their consumption of 
fuel and permit shop forces to concentrate on the re- 
maining engines kept in service. 

+8. Direct steaming of locomotives in engine houses. 
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49. The provision of passing tracks of sufficient 
length, conveniently spaced. 

50. Double track, which naturally facilitates the move- 
ment of trains, with consequent possibilities of low fuel 
consumption, but the construction of additional tracks in- 
volves heavy capital expenditures. 

51. Centralized traffic control which greatly facilitates 
the movement of trains over single track lines with a 
minimum of stops and is often justified on heavy traffic 
sections of single track lines. 

52. The substitution of motor rail car service for 
steam service where practicable. Many railroads find 
economy in operating motor rail cars propelled by 
gasoline-electric power plants, Diesel-electric plants, elec- 
tricity from storage batteries, direct-drive gasoline en- 
gines, etc., on runs where the traffic handled is suff- 
ciently light to be accommodated in such self-propelled 
cars with or without trailers. 

53. Careful consideration of the weighing of the coal 
supplied to each locomotive at each coaling station, to 
permit the compilation of accurate reports of the fuel 
consumed by each locomotive. The preparation of de- 
tailed reports permit much closer supervision over the 
operation of each engine and engine crew, provide a 
more ready guide to wasteful operating practices and 
permit the conducting of competitions between the en- 
gine crews on a division and between the officers and 
employees on various divisions, which should substan- 
tially assist in reducing the fuel bill. A daily record 
would be of substantial benefit in permitting each road 
foreman of engines to locate any single case of excessive 
use of fuel quickly. Transportation officers are now 
handicapped by being forced to deal only in generalities, 
and should have specific data in connection with this 
most important feature of railroad operating cost. 

54. The study of all hand-fired power plants to see 
whether they can be operated more economically by the 
installation of stokers or by forced draft systems ther- 
mostatically controlled. Both of these systems generally 
permit the use of cheaper grades of coal. Consideration 
should be given to abolishing the use of power plants 
during summer weather or during the entire year by 
installing electric motors or Diesel engines to drive 
machinery or mechanical apparatus. When steam is not 
required for heating purposes, boilers may be discon- 
tinued when electric or other drives are provided; and 
where the steam is required for heating, it may be pos- 
sible to reduce pressure to a point where it is not neces- 
sary to have expensive certificated stationary engineers 
to operate boilers. One railroad substituted two 1,000 
hp. boilers, burning pulverized coal, for 15 hand-fired 
boilers, and effected a saving of approximately $100,000 
per annum. Another railroad reports that where electric 
drives for machinery, etc., have been adopted, there 
have been savings of from 56 to 92 per cent per annum 
on the cost of the new installations. In connection with 
power plants that provide steam for heating several 
buildings and outlying coach tracks, etc., it is recom- 
mended that careful attention should be given to the 
proper maintenance of effective insulation of pipe-lines 
to avoid the loss of heat and consequent extra use ot 
coal. 


REVENUES AND TRAFFic of the Japanese Government Railways 
increased appreciably during 1936, according to preliminary fig- 
ures recently published. Gross revenues of 553,626,000 yen 
($465,045,840) comprise a 6.8 per cent increase over 1935, and a 
14.2 per cent rise over 1934. The number of passengers increased 
from 965,661,000 in 1935 to 1,034,089,000 in 1936, a seven per 
cent increase, and freight traffic rose from 71,405,000 tons in 
1935 to 75,350,000 tons in 1936, a gain of 5.5 per cent. 
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R. F.C. Reports On 
Great Northern 


Finance corporation finds 
this road has forward 
looking management 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has made public a comprehensive report on 
the Great Northern which was prepared 
and written by Examiners Hilton M. 
Moore, F. E. Lyford and T. A. Hamilton. 
A summary of the report, which was in- 
cluded in the letter of transmittal to J. W. 
Barriger, III, Chief Examiner, Railroad 
Division of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, follows: 

“Track and structures, motive power and 
other rolling stock have been adequately 
and thriftily maintained. There is no de- 
ferred maintenance. The fixed plant is 
stout and sound, and the equipment well 
fitted to the needs of the railroad. The 
conduct of transportation is efficiently han- 
dled. Expenses are well controlled. The 
property has been very substantially im- 
proved since 1920, both from the stand- 
point of revision of physical character- 
istics, addition of needed facilities and the 
modernization of equipment, all devised to 
promote economy and efficiency in main- 
tenance and operation. 

“The traffic of the property has suffered 
during the past few years from the de- 
pressed condition of the agricultural inter- 
est and its curtailed purchasing power; re- 
duced volume in the steel industry has re- 
duced and, in the year 1932, almost elim- 
inated, the movement of iron ore. Rev- 
enues are now on the up-grade; iron ore 
tonnage, while still much below former 
high levels, is steadily increasing. Inten- 
sive development of diversified farming 
territory is much in evidence and should 
prove a valuable traffic support if and 
when drought conditions again reappear in 
the grain-raising territory. 

“The road has a well-co-ordinated, effec- 
tive and forward-looking management. 
Ability to carry a very substantial portion 
of increased gross earnings down to net 
has been demonstrated in recent years.” 


Pennsylvania Runs Excursion Train 
Via Poughkeepsie Bridge 


An “off-the-beaten-track” excursion, em- 
bracing a rail trip of 350 miles traversing 
four different states—New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecticut— 
was operated out of Philadelphia, Pa., by 
the Pennsylvania on June 27. 

Traversing freight and passenger routes 
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of three railroads—the Pennsylvania, the 
New Haven, and the Lehigh & Hudson 
River—the train ran over the Delaware 
river line of the Pennsylvania to Belvi- 
dere, N. J., whence it used the tracks of 
the Lehigh & Hudson River through north- 
ern New Jersey and Orange county, N. Y., 
to Maybrook, where the New Haven took 
it over the Hudson river at Poughkeepsie 
bridge to Danbury, Conn. Continuing 
along the Norwalk river and the “Shore 
Line,” the train regained the Pennsylva- 
nia’s tracks via the Hell Gate route at 


N.R.O.1. Up 26% 
for Five Months 


2.73 per cent return compares 
with 2.17 per cent in five 
months of 1936 


Class I railroads of the United States 
in the first five months of 1937 had a net 
railway operating income of $237,645,050, 











CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


Total operating revenues .........-++-.seeeeeees 
Total operating expenses .........cceccccccccces 


Taxes 


Net railway operating income .......-...-+.++++- 
Operating ratio—per cent .........2.-eeeeeeeeee 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent ... 


Cee eee EHO HHO oer ee sess ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 


Five Months Ended May 31 


Total operating revenues ......0..--eeeeeeeeeees 
Total operating expenses .......-...cccccsccecs 
EO a owe vecee~es seen cee cecsecceceeeeeesecccces 
Net railway operating income ..........-..-0-++ 
Operating ratio—per cent ...........ceceeecvecs 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent ... 


-. $1,735,611,207 $1,54 

oes 1,293,397,787 1,179,405,316 
12 
18 


1937 1936 1930 
_ $352,613,641 $320,926,403 $457,254,022 
i 267,296,443 240,201,794 347,604,651 
ee 30,689,189 27,442,943 30,532,352 
= 43,662,959 41,797,047 67,799,336 
oe 75.80 74.85 76.02 
2.21 2.13 3.41 

1937 1936 1930 


2,039,671 
1,717,945,937 


— 150,341,481 2,000,354 146,785,356 
one 237,645,050 7,733,850 301,732,780 
<> 74.52 76.48 77.42 

2.73 2.17 3.51 








New York and returned to Philadelphia 
over the main line. 


Export-Import Bank to Finance 
Chinese Locomotive Orders 


The federal government’s Export-Im- 
port Bank has agreed to participate in 
financing the sale of American locomo- 
tives and other railway equipment io 
China, according to a June 29 announce- 
ment from Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
the bank’s advisory committee. The first 
orders to be thus financed have been 
placed with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and the American Locomotive Sales 
Corporation for 20 locomotives, “valued at 
approximately $1,500,000,” the announce- 
ment said. 

The indebtedness will be evidenced by 
notes of the Ministry of Railways of the 
Chinese Government maturing monthly 
over a period of five years and guaran- 
teed by “a responsible Chinese bank.” The 
participation in the credit, the statement 
concludes, “is in accordance with the 
bank’s policy of assisting American ex- 
porters to maintain and to expand foreign 
trade. Warren Lee Pierson, president of 
the bank, has just returned from a two 
months’ visit to China and the financing 
of the locomotives resulted from this 
trip.” 
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which was at the annual rate of return of 
2.73 per cent on their property investment, 
according to reports filed by the carriers 
with the Bureau of Railway Economics of 
the Association of American Railroads. In 
the first five months of 1936, their net rail- 
way operating income was $187,733,850 or 
2.17 per cent on their property investment, 
and in the first five months of 1930, their 
net railway operating income was $301,- 
732,780 or 3.51 per cent on property in- 
vestment. Gross operating revenues for 
the first five months of 1937 totaled $1,- 
735,611,207 compared with $1,542,039,671 
for the same period in 1936, and $2,218, 
877,128 for the same period in 1930, an 
increase of 12.6 per cent in 1937 above 
1936, but 21.8 per cent below 1930. Oper- 
ating expenses for the first five months of 
1937 amounted to $1,293,397,787 compared 
with $1,179,405,316 for the same period in 
1936, and $1,717,945,937 for the same pe- 
riod in 1930. Operating expenses for the 
first five months of 1937 were 9.7 per cent 
greater than in the same period of 1936, 
but 24.7 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the first five months of 
1937 paid $150,341,481 in taxes compared 
with $122,000,354 in the same period in 
1936, and $146,785,356 in the same period 
in 1930. For May alone, the tax bil! of 
the Class I roads amounted to $30,689,189, 


(Continued to page 28) 


$2,218,877,128 . 
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Criticize Labor 
Policies of L. & A. 


Union representative charges 
road with violation of 
labor contracts 


Arguments on the reorganization of the 
Louisiana & Northwest were concluded 
before Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 29 with coun- 
sel for the bondholders’ committee con- 
tending that the proposed report of the 
commission’s examiner was unfair and 
that the commission should allow the com- 
mittee for the bondholders to submit their 
proposed plan of reorganization to the 
bondholders for their approval. Eugene 
Leake, appearing for the bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee, told the commission 
that he believed that the bondholders 
would agree to the present plan which 
involves the issuance of income bonds in 


RAILWAY AGE 


only solvent road in that immediate terri- 
tory. 

Strong criticism of the labor policies of 
the Couch-managed lines, of which the 
Louisiana & Arkansas is one, was voiced 
by David Kaplan, who told the commis- 
sion that he appeared in behalf of certain 
of the railway shop unions who felt that 
their interests would not be served by the 
Louisiana & Arkansas operating the Loui- 
siana & Northwest. He charged that the 
Louisiana & Arkansas has been a con- 
sistent violator of labor contracts and that 
a new strike was about to be called upon 
its lines as a result of the unsatisfactory 
labor conditions which exist there. He 
urged the commission to take these facts 
into consideration when it decides upon 
the final reorganization plan for the road. 
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$16,802,485 Net 
for Four Months 


Compares with deficit of $29,- 
268,076 for corresponding 
period of 1936 


Class I railroads for the first four 
months of this year reported a net in- 
come, after fixed charges and other de- 
ductions, of $16,802,485, as compared with 
a deficit of $29,768,076 for the correspond- 
ing 1936 period, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance 
sheet items. For April the net income 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 142 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of April 
193 936 


Income Items 


For the four months of 
1937 1936 
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the Louisiana & Arkansas since it was the 


§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after deprec. 
iiginsmantal 


Name of railway 


Alton R. R. eee ” 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§ .. 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. ....--eeeeeeeeees 
Baltimore & Ohio R. Ry. ..-. eee eee ee eres 
Boston & Maine R. R. 2... cee ceeeeecccceee 
Central of Georgia Ry.f ....-..cceeeeeceees sed 
Central R. R. of New Jersey ......-----+e> 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t ...---..--. " 
Chicago & North WOE TIS ce cccvccccees - 
Chicago, Burlington & Ce OB. ccacens 

Chicago Great W “~ 3 SS > errr bof 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Paul & Pacific R. R.=f * 
Chicago, Rock Island + Pace Ryd ..cccces es 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & ‘Omaha Ry.. * 


ESS CU | Oe are eer ee 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Ww eaten TR. cess 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f ...... 7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. ...........0c0ee- 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 
Grand Trunk Western R. R. .......cc.cee- 
ls sone wes b codes ee ee ° 
i ee er, po ecnse steve ceneeenes be 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Se CR ODEs So evecccedebecsyeuevess 
Louisville & pee i ere 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
a oo. Ae 4 Sarr rrr eee 
New York Central R. RA haere adel Wetton al 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. ...... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t . ° 
Norfolk & Western Ble Sécesetesvaeewartns 
OES O™*FE ee ers ° 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

i OO), CUM ese see sus o0e eee B6-eue™ 
Pittsburgh & Lake "Erie m &, 
EE Cane a wk oa aha ew eae e Sw eee ee ee 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.t 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest 
Seaboard Air Line Ry.+ 
EE RS CPG a ae niu ba ae dace bare anere aes 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|] .... * 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 
ne 0. M vedesenneckexeuweawies 
Wabash Ry. ni 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 


+. 


* * 


* 


* 


* 


+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 
& Santa Fe Ry 


| aah ay Ura it, 
For the four months of 
1937 


., Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., 


{Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New Y 
|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


Net income before deprec. 

mi Si" near 

For the four months of 
1936 1937 1936 


$70,984 * $561,452 $46,193 * $452,582 
940,030 * 1,748,973 4,681,205 2,031,917 
2,873,504 1,314,176 3,554,712 2,028,922 
83,854 * 2,418,610 2.491.671 44.613 
623,491 * 2,472,091 1,157,899 * 1,924,198 
391,419 * °859:109 * (129.715 * 602,359 
489,208 * 1,041,994 * 7.734 * 529,680 
10,367,605 11,530,357 13,110,160 14,348,536 
67.977 * 372,968 132,073 * 173,519 
6,146,564 * 6,463,368  * 4,492,656 * 4,795,496 
881,616 344,516 2,482,784 1,876,337 
499.494 * 750,092 * 324.895 * °585,435 
5.391.082 * 5,544,567  * 3,587,202 * 3,749,287 
4.687.900 * 6,122,.905° * 3,333,139 * 4,685,476 
1,342,446 * 1,272,029 * 1,144,865 * 1,072,342 
171,738 * 778,324 526,978 * 406,264 
464.433 * 446,528 1,307,084 444.793 
2,046,537. * 1,530,137. * 1,664,065 * 1,144,508 
674.675 513,039 969.306 813.646 
985,534 * 122.770 2,256,854 1,176,781 
79,154 389,984 419,469 788,289 
3,557,035 * 4,040,902 * 2,350,416 * 2,804,424 
1333°146 * 1'099'629 557.485 1,101,452 
93.407 * °423,310 852.879 344,599 
1,186,709 * 607,196 * 795,955 * 213,493 
2°426,286 1,916,559 3,820,996 3,311,009 
2°369.434 * 2.444.045  * 1,957,261 * 2,034,779 
495,532 * 1.031.485  * 101,168 * 603,230 
3,458,817 * 4,404,592 * 2,004,058 * 3,002,632 
6,453,491 * °758,355 11,787,272 4,635,825 
1,071,754 807,047 1.610.411 1,323,166 
788,305 * 3,198,965 - 349.229 * 2.049.537 
10,686,615 9,707,320 12,247,014 11,203,508 
2°283.323 * 3.744.148  * 1,209,639 * 2,701,588 
7,427,320 6,315,242 15599698 13,430,330 
896,542 890.766 1,748,795 1,736,450 
1,208,411 987,231 1,782,051 1.588.624 
3,053,154 1,806,707 4,087,517 2,872,885 
2819943 * 3,074,430  * 1.771.717 * 1,997,002 
359.177 * (147,684 * 157,603 54.858 
496,399 * 2,044,717 135,817 * 1,418,338 
1,736,354 * 188,129 2,784,522 894.493 
152.895 * 1,914,494 2'501,623 715,158 
744,554 292,494 1,134,074 680,980 
543,086 1,218,614 2°775.023 3,333,895 
279.413 * 757,466 430,149 * | 44.314 
204,663 * 387,157 368.977. * 217,075 


and Panhandle 


ork Central R. R. 
The operation of all 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $964,983 for 


four months of 1937 and $1,341,404 for four months of 1936. 


this stz itement. 
Deficit. 


These figures are not reflected in 








was $2,666,735, as compared with $24,460,- 
676 for March, and a deficit of $2,192,586 
for April, 1936. 

Seventy-one roads reported a net income 
both for April and for the four months, 
while 62 reported deficits. For the first 
four months of 1936 a net income was re- 
ported by 55 roads and a net deficit by 78. 
The commission’s statements are given in 
the accompanying tables. 


Freight Station Section Omits 
Annual Meeting 


The board of direction of the Freight 
Station Section of the Association of 
American Railroads has voted to omit the 
1937 annual meeting. The next annual 
meeting will be held jointly with that of 
the Freight Claim Division in 1938. 


Motor Carrier Safety Rules 
Become Effective 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
rules and regulations governing the quali- 
fications of employees and safety of opera- 
tion and equipment of interstate common 
and contract carriers by motor vehicle of 
both freight and passengers became effect- 
ive on July 1. The rules and regulations 
which were outlined in the Railway Age of 
January 9, page 119, are divided into four 


main parts: Qualifications of drivers; 
basic rules for the driving of motor ve- 
hicles; requirements as to parts and ac- 
cessories necessary for safe operation; and 
rules for reporting accidents. The latter 
became effective April 1, while the other 
three are now operative from July 1. 


Federal Barge Line on 
Savannah River 


President Roosevelt has signed the act 
which amends the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration Act so as to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to extend the services and 
operations of the government-owned barge 
line to the Savannah river. 


Pennsy Tries New Box Car 


The Pennsylvania has completed and 
placed in experimental service a new steel 
box car of light-weight design. The car is 
intended for general utility service in the 
handling of 90 per cent of the various 
classes of merchandise freight. Although 
of standard dimensions and carrying capa- 
city, the construction of the car effects a 
saving in dead weight of 6,700 lb. Another 
feature is a larger side door, 7 ft. in width, 
as compared with the standard width of 
6 ft., provided to facilitate crane tractor 
loading and unloading. The height of the 
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door opening is 9 ft. 4 in. The car itse!{ 
has an inside clear length of 40 ft. 6 in 
a width of 9 ft. 4 in., and a height at the 
sides of 10 ft., with 434 in. additional =: 
the center. While no lining is used, naii- 
ing strips are provided by inserting woo: 
posts into the steel side posts so as to give 
a perfectly smooth interior. 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


The Mid-West Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its summer session in the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on July 8. The 
principal business before the Board will 
be the discussion of matters of car sup- 
ply and car service for the forthcoming 
harvest. 


Express Traffic Continues High 


The Railway Express Agency handled 
11,865,758 shipments during the month of 
April. This represents an increase of 5 
per cent over the number handled in 1936, 
Furthermore, this is the 41st successive 
month that its traffic has shown an increase 
over the respective corresponding month 
of the previous year. 


Brazilian Commuters Train 
Wrecked 


An inbound suburban train in the Rio 
de Janeiro sector of the Brazilian Central 
was struck in the rear by a_ following 
train, killing five persons and injuring 20 
severely, when the last three cars were 
telescoped, according to dispatches dated 
June 24. It is reported that a dense fog 
made block signals almost irivisible. 


Twin Cities-Duluth Trains 
Modernized 


Afternoon trains operated jointly by the 
Great Northern, the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie and the Northern Pa- 
cific between the Twin Cities and Duluth 
were equipped with modernized air-con- 
ditioned cars on June 27. The cars, re- 
modelled at the Great Northern shops at 
St. Paul, include coaches, diners and par- 
lor-observation cars with cocktail lounges. 


Intrastate Rates in Pennsylvania 


Upon complaint of railroads operating 
in Pennsylvania the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has instituted an investigation 
to determine whether intrastate rates on 
cement required by the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Utility Commission to be maintained 
between P. & O. V. Junction, Pa., and 
Universal to destinations in the Pittsburgh 
area are unduly preferential or prejudicial, 
or such as to cause unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 


British Accident Report for 1936 


The 1936 annual report of the chief in- 
specting officer of railways under the Min- 
istry of Transport of Great Britain reveals 
that casualties among passengers, em- 
ployees, and others, in all classes of acci- 
dents involving railway movements, totaled 
335 deaths and 8,638 injuries. In train 
accidents alone, the numbers of passengers 
killed and*injured were 3 and 497, respec- 
tively, and compare with 13 and 408, re- 
spectively, for 1935 and with the annual 
averages of 7 and 467, respectively, for 
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the five years 1930-1934. One fatality oc- 
curred in each of 3 ccllisions. Of the train 
accidents, 16 were investigated and report- 
ed formally. 

Grade crossing accidents totaled 254, in 
which 52 persons were killed and 41 in- 
jured, a total higher by a slight margin 
over 85, the average number of casualties 
for the period 1930-1934. 


British Week-end Train Crashes 


On June 27, a London-bound seashore 
train of the Southern (Great Britain) 
crashed on a dead-end siding at Swanley 
junction, approximately 13 miles from 
London, killing four persons and injuring 
12. Most of the passengers were return- 
ing from Margate, a seashore resort in 
Kent. According to press reports, it was 
necessary to call upon nearby fire com- 
panies to free passengers from the wreck- 
age. 


LC.C. Appeals Spotting Decision 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has filed an appeal from the decree of a 
three judge federal court issued at New 
Orleans on April 28, setting aside an 
I.C.C. order directing railroads serving 
five large Louisiana industrial plants to 
cease paying spotting and _ switching 
charges. Sixteen errors are alleged in the 
LC.C. petition for the appeal. Companies 
affected are the Standard Oil Company of 
Louisiana, the Pan-American Petroleum 
Company, the Celotex Company, the Great 
Southern Lumber Company and the Boga- 
lusa Paper Company. 


Car Men to Meet This Fall 


Like other minor mechanical department 
associations, the Car Department Officers 
Association has been authorized to hold 
an annual meeting at Chicago this fall, 
the date for this particular meeting being 
September 21 and 22. President K. F. 
Nystrom, superintendent of car department 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, states that definite steps have been 
taken to make the program of this annual 
meeting one of outstanding interest and 
helpfulness to car men. The subjects will 
relate exclusively to details of car-depart- 
ment operation having a bearing on more 
effective and efficient maintenance and use 
of car equipment. 


Joint Line Operation Under 
Controversy 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern has asked 
the court at Memphis, Tenn., for a tem- 
porary injunction to prevent the Illinois 
Central from breaking a contract covering 
the operation of a joint line from Jackson, 
Tenn., to Paducah, Ky. The court has 
given both roads until July 3 to file briefs 
and arguments in the case. In its appli- 
cation the G. M. & N. states that its trains 
are operated over I. C. tracks from Jack- 
son to Paducah under a special contract 
drawn in 1932 and that the I. C. has 
threatened to break the contract unless its 
employees are permitted to operate the 
trains over this section. The agreement 
provides that G. M. & N. trainmen may 
operate its trains over the I. C. tracks. 
Counsel for the I. C. testified that railroad 
brotherhoods had threatened to call a strike 
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vote if their men were not permitted to 
operate the trains and such an act would 
seriously impair continued operation of 
that line. 


Chinese Plan Rail Construction 


China is on the threshold of a railway- 
building boom, according to a report in 
“Modern Transport,’ (London). Moti- 
vated in part by the threat of increasing 
burdens on rail facilities in the event of 
war, the government plans to double the 
existing network of state-owned railways 
in five years. Plans are also made for 
the construction of a total of 5,300 miles 
of new lines at the rate of 1,000 miles a 
year. 

Agreements have already been concluded 
with foreign interests not revealed for a 
new line linking Nanking, the present 
capital, with the recently inaugurated 
Hankow-Canton Railway. In addition to 
this more definite program, the government 
envisages the construction of three new 
trunk systems. 


Transport of Explosives by 
Motor Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has instituted upon its own motion an in- 
vestigation in the matter of regulations 
governing the transportation of explosives 
and other dangerous articles by motor ve- 
hicle. The probe will consider the modi- 
fication of regulations prescribed Novem- 
ber 6, 1934, under the Transportation of 
Explosives Act, in so far as such regula- 
tions pertain to the qualifications and max- 
imum hours of service of employees and 
safety of operation and equipment by com- 
mon carriers; the establishment of re- 
quirements governing the transportation of 
explosives and other dangerous articles by 
contract carriers; and the need for the 
establishment, and if need therefor be 
found, the establishment of similar re- 
quirements for private carriers. 


Truck Loadings in May Up 18 Per 
Cent Over 1936 


Movement of commodities by truck in 
May reflected a 17.95 per cent increase in 
business over the corresponding month last 
year, according to the monthly survey of 
truck loadings compiled by American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. The May 
figure, however, represents a decrease of 
3.21 per cent when compared with the 
April, 1937, report. 

Including comparable reports from 143 
motor carriers in 32 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the A.T.A. survey is 
designed chiefly to show the trend in the 
movement of freight by truck. Actual 
tonnage reported for May was 510,707 
tons, as against 527,667 tons in April, and 
432,970 tons in May, 1936. The truck 
loadings index figure, which is based on 
the monthly average for 1936 as represent- 
ing 100, stands at 118.1, as against 117.82 
for the April report. 

While the May traffic in most of the 
principal commodity groupings showed in- 
creases over a year ago, loadings gener- 
ally were lower than those reported for 
April this year. In the general merchan- 
dise class, the tonnage increased 17.8 per 
cent over May, 1936, but decreased 0.88 
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per cent compared with April, 1937. The 
trend in some of the other principal com- 
modity groups is indicated as follows: 
Tron and steel, 17.76 per cent increase over 
May, 1936, a decrease of 8.62 per cent 
compared with April, 1937; automobile 
hauling, 0.95 ner cent increase over May, 
1936, 11.31 per cent decrease compared 
with April, 1937; groceries, 2.3 per cent 
increase over May, 1936, 6.28 per cent de- 
crease from April, 1937; petroleum and 
petroleum products, 42.62 per cent in- 
crease over May, 1936, 0.85 per cent de- 
crease from April, 1937; textiles, 13.43 
per cent increase over May, 1936, 11.15 
per cent decrease from April, 1937. 


New British Locomotive Built for 
London-Edinburgh Run 


The London & North Eastern (Great 
Britain) will place in service on July 5 
a new passenger locomotive named “Do- 
minion of Canada”. Similar, in large 
measure, to the “Silver Jubilee” type of 
streamlined express locomotives, it will 
be placed on the London-Edinburgh run, 
which it will complete in six hours, at 
an average speed of 65% miles per hour. 
The “Dominion of Canada” has three cyl- 
inders, each 18% in. in diameter and 26 in. 
in stroke, a boiler pressure of 250 lb. and 
driving wheels of 80 in. in diameter. In 
working order the engine and tender weigh 
374,000 Ib. 

In view of the title of the new unit, 
the Canadian Pacific has presented to the 
London & North Eastern a chime whistle 
similar to those used by the C.P.R. on its 
trans-continental locomotives. Likewise, 
the dedicatory ceremony on June 15 was 
led by Hon. Vincent Massey, high commis- 
sioner for the Dominion of Canada in 
Great Britain. 


South-Penn to Be Toll Highway 


By authorization of the legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
road-bed of the “still-born” Southern- 
Pennsylvania from Carlisle, Pa., (near 
Harrisburg) to a point 20 miles east of 
Pittsburgh will be converted to a four 
lane toll highway, under control of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, at an 
estimated cest of $50,000,000. Constructed 
by W. H. Vanderbilt, of the New York 
Central, in 1881 as a threat to the traffic 
field enjoyed by the Pennsylvania, the 
line, which never bore tracks, has lain 
idle since work was abandoned suddenly 
in 1885. It comprises seven miles of par- 
tially-completed tunnels and a 164-mile 
right-of-way laid for two tracks on maxi- 
mum grades of three percent. The deci- 
sion to build the toll road came after a 
two-year study by the South Penn High- 
way Commission and physical survey un- 
der the W.P.A. and Pennsylvania highway 
department. 


Summer Campers Flock from Cities 


The week of June 27 started the annual 
migration to summer camps in the Adiron- 
dacks, Berkshires, Catskills and Green 
Mountains in New York and the New 
England states via railroad coaches and 
Pullmans. The New York Central esti- 
mates that up to July 7, there will have 
been an exodus of more than 11,000 boy 
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and girl campers out of New York, consti- 
tuting a 10 per cent increase over last year. 
Tuly 1 saw the biggest single day depar- 
tures via this road, when passengers 
journeyed to more than 40 camps. 

The Boston & Maine expects to have 
carried a total of 14,000 boys and girls to 
northern New England points both from 
its own territory and from connections with 
other roads. On June 29 and 30 this sys- 
tem ran seven special trains, more than a 
dozen extra sections of regular trains, 
about 50 extra Pullman cars, and more 
than 80 extra coaches for the exclusive use 
of campers. 


Moffat Tunnel Builder Passes 


Frederick C. Hitchcock, who was the 
contracting engineer in charge of construc- 
tion of the Moffat tunnel project for the 
Denver & Salt Lake, died of a heart attack 
at his home in New York, on June 28. As 
engineer and contractor, he devoted many 
years to railroad construction projects. 
His early work, between 1883 and 1892, in- 
cluded participation in the construction of 
the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic, the New York, 
Ontario & Western, and the Norfolk & 
Western. In 1893 he became general man- 
ager of the railway contracting firm, G. S. 
Good & Co., of Lock Haven, Pa., which 
undertook work for the Pennsylvania, the 
Buffalo & Rochester (New York Central) 
and several roads in the southwest. Later 
he served with various firms in railway 
construction through South American coun- 
tries, notably Bolivia and China. The 
climax of his railway work was reached in 
1928, when, as head of Hitchcock & Tinkler 
of New York, he saw the completion of 
the Moffat tunnel. 


Annual Outing of the Eastern Car 
Foreman’s Association 


The Fifth Annual Golf Tournament and 
Field Day of the Eastern Car Foreman’s 
Association to be held at the Race Brook 
Country Club, New Haven, Conn., on 
Thursday, July 15, provides in its pro- 
gram for various golf events, including a 
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tournament open to members and guests, 
also a putting contest for golfers and non- 
golfers and other games for the enter- 
tainment of those attending the meeting. A 
large number of prizes are to be awarded 
to the successful contestants and there 
will be a “grand mystery drawing” for 
prizes open to all present. 

The New Haven will issue special one- 
day excursion trip tickets for those at- 
tending the outing. 

F. H. Becherer, general chairman of the 
outing, will be assisted by A. E. Calkins 
and R. Sonquist, vice-chairman. The re- 
spective chairman of other committees 
are: F. C. Heinen, general; H. P. Cook, 
reception ; John Schlintz, golf; J. P. Egan, 
arrangements; T. P. O’Brian, publicity 
and tickets; W. E. Cade, Jr., Boston tick- 
ets; F. H. Reynolds, prizes; G. W. Dit- 
more, quoits; F. C. Dunham, bridge; 
George T. Cooke, putting greens: T. G. 
Case, transportation. 


Report Dooms N. Y. Tunnel Plan 


On June 30 the Port of New York Au- 
thority closed public hearings on the pro- 
posed New York Bay railroad freight tun- 
nel between the Greenville section of Jersey 
City, N. J., and the Bay Ridge yards of 
the Long Island and New Haven at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Last May, the Port Authority, 
an organization of the states of New York 
and New Jersey, issued a complete report 
based on studies originated in September, 
1935, by a special committee of the Au- 
thority, headed by Commissioner  R. 
Reimer, and assisted by representatives of 
the New Haven, Pennsylvania, Lehigh 
Valley, and Central of New Jersey roads. 

Basing estimates on the traffic of 1935, 
or 670,448 cars, the report states that sav- 
ings effected by the tunnel, which would 
eliminate the present car float interchange 
maintained by the aforementioned carriers 
as a vital link in traffic movement between 
Long Island and New England districts 
and western points, would be inadequate to 
cover investment costs. Establishing $57,- 
000,000 as the cost of a single track tunnel, 
approaches, changes in present yard tracks, 
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and purchase of 13 electrically-propelle.| 
transfer locomotives, the report estimat: 

a net saving of $1.61 per car in tunnel o: 

eration over the present cost of water i) - 
terchange, or a total of approximately $1 - 
000,000 based on the 1935 traffic. 


Clerks Reach Agreement 
With Express Agency 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks a»- 
nounced on June 25 that it had conclud: | 
a new agreement with the Railway Ex- 
press Agency covering the union’s 40,090 
members who are employees of that com- 
pany. The agreement came as a result of 
a strike threat which had been raised 
when the Agency refused to allow certain 
wage adjustments in its New York oi- 
fices. It embraces all of the offices of the 
Agency, and includes four principal pro- 
visions as follows: 

(1) The union received exclusive bar- 
gaining rights. Previously it had repre- 
sented only its membership which was 
claimed to be approximately 90 per cent 
of the company’s workers. (2) Wage ad- 
justments for employees in New York, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, N. J., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif., a-d Oakland. 
(3) Reduction of hours fron 240 to 204 
a month for road service employees. (4) 
Extension of vacation period from the 
present six working days to either nine 
or twelve working days, depending on the 
length of service. 

All provisions of the agreement except 
the extended vacations will become ef- 
fective immediately. The vacation plan 
will not be put into effect until next year, 
since almost half of the Agency employees 
already have had their vacations. 


Freight Car Loading 


Revenue freight car loading for the 
week ended June 19 totaled 756,289 cars, 
an increase of 1,929 cars or three-tenths of 
one per cent above the preceding week, an 
increase of 65,622 cars or 9.5 per cent 
above the corresponding week in 1936 and 
189,240 cars or 33.4 per cent above the 
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corresponding week in 1935. All com- 
modity classifications except coal and grain 
ani grain products showed decreases un- 
der the preceding week, but all commodity 
classifications except live stock and grain 
and grain products showed increases over 
last year. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, June 19 











Districts 1937 1936 1935 
acter. 260000 154,737 146,605 129,846 
Allegheny ..... 158,374 137,563 113,731 
Pocahontas 47,718 45,992 36,434 
Southern... 101,384 95,067 78,838 
Northwestern .. 127,503 113,339 82,855 
Central Western. 110,765 98,883 82,186 
Southwestern .. iE "808 53,218 43,159 
Total Western 

Districts... 294,076 265,440 208,200 
Total All Roads 756,289 690,667 567,04 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain 

Products .... 31,431 34,050 25,081 
Live Stock .... 10,414 11,686 9,082 
2 eo aes 112,856 103,993 87,645 
ee a 9,796 8,297 ,603 
Forest Products. 39,471 34,380 25,954 
a 72, "085 50,485 32,432 
Merchandise 

| Ak eee 168,035 160,890 155,226 
Miscellaneous 312,201 286,886 226,026 
a: eer 756,289 690,667 567,049 
ME arate Goat 754,360 686,643 652,111 
SS aa 692,140 695,844 629,712 
eer 794,855 646,812 562,682 
May 22 cikikwene 779,276 683,590 598,396 





Cumulative Total, 


25 Weeks.....18,154,373 15,870,206 14,543,866 


In Canada.—Car loadings in Canada for 
the week ended June 19 totaled 49,044 
which was 3,124 cars or 6.8 per cent above 
last year’s total and 1,127 above the preced- 
ing week, according to the statement of 
the Dominion Bureau of statistics. 

Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


[? SO ee 49,044 26,543 
yams 12, T9S7 .cccce 47,917 26,656 
june 5, WSF ..0606 48,265 24,516 
June 13, a 45,920 22,385 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
June 19; 1987 occ 1,139,208 678,685 
SOne 1S, F906 0.050 1,033,177 566,601 
June 15, 1985 2.0 1,024,969 538,244 


Senate Receives Government 
Reorganization Bill 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas has in- 
introduced in the Senate S. 2700, a bill to 
provide for the reorganizing of agencies 
of the government, extending the classified 
civil service, establishing a General Audit- 
ing Office and a Department of Welfare, 
and for other purposes. This bill carries 
out the recommendations of the Brownlow 
report which the President submitted to 
Congress in the early part of the session. 
The Brownlow report recommended that 
the President be given power to transfer all 
but the judicial and legislative functions of 
such independent establishments as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to the ap- 
propriate department, which in the case of 
the commission would be presumably the 
Dep artment of Commerce. Senator Rob- 
inson’s bill would permit the President, by 
executive order, to “transfer to an execu- 
tive department any of the routine ad- 
ministrative and executive functions of any 
independent establishment (such as the 
commission) which are common to other 
agencies of the government, such as the 
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preparation of estimate of appropriations, 
the appointment of personnel and mainte- 
nance of personnel records, the procure- 
ment of material, supplies and equipment, 
the accounting for public funds, the rental 
of quarters, and related matters.” The bill 
has been referred to the select committee 
on government reorganization and action 
on it is expected during this session. 


B. & M.-C. V. Airways to Resume 
Canadian Service 


After abandonment of a six months’ 
schedule maintained during the spring and 
summer of 1934, the Boston & Maine- 
Central Vermont Airways, a joint subsidi- 
ary of the respective rail systems, will re- 
sume, on July 1, international air line 
service for passengers and air express, 
linking Boston, Mass., and five other New 
England cities with Montreal, P. Q., in a 
daily service. The new run will be an 
extension of the present line of the air- 
ways company and will afford connection 
at Montreal with planes to and from: Ot- 
tawa, enabling passengers to fly from 
Boston to Ottawa, Ont., in three hours 
and 25 minutes. 

Flying time between Boston and Mont- 
real will be two hours and one minute 
northbound, and two hours and 11 minutes 
southbound, including intermediate stops 
to leave or take passengers and express 
at Manchester and Concord, N. H., and 
Barre, Montpelier and Burlington, Vt. 


The Canadian Roads in May 


Operating revenues of the Canadian Na- 
tional in May totaled $16,870,826, an in- 
crease of $1,470,705 over a year ago, while 
the increase in expenses was limited to 
$738,006, leaving net operating revenue for 
the period at $1,666,250, an increase of 
$732,669 over a year ago. 

For the five months ended with May, 
gross operating revenues at $78,904,413 
showed an increase of $8,182,750, while ex- 
penses were $4,415,588 higher at $72,671,- 
653, the result being an increase of $3,767,- 
162 in net operating revenues to a total of 
$6,232,760. 

The Canadian Pacific in May had gross 
at $11,834,197, showing an increase of $611,- 
690 over a year ago, while net operating 
revenues at $1,574,219 exceeded ied a year 
ago by $123,930. 

For the first five months of the year, 
gross revenues at $55,371,298 show an in- 
crease of $4,284,562 over the $51,086,736 re- 
ported a year ago. Operating expenses in- 
creased by $2,834,969, leaving net operating 
revenues $1,449,592 higher at $7,065,042. 


Wright Heads Industrial 
Conference Committee 


A conference committee of 35 staff of- 
ficers from important industries, under the 
chairmanship of Roy V. Wright, managing 
editor of Railway Age, has arranged the 
program of the 20th annual Silver Bay 
Industrial Relations conference to be held 
August 25-28 at Silver Bay, N. Y. The 
conference, which is in co-operation with 
the industrial department of the National 
Council of Y. M. C. A.’s, will comprise 
discussions on major questions now con- 
fronting American business and will in- 
clude addresses by prominent executives 
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and economists. The talks include: “In- 
dustrial Relations under Today's Condi- 
tions” by Dr. J. D. Brown, Princeton Uni- 
versity; a symposium led by Glenn 
Gardiner, Forstmann Woolen Company, 
Passaic, N. J.; “Government and Indus- 
trial Relations” by E. F. McGrady, as- 
sistant secretary of labor; “Industry’s Re- 
sponsibility in Maintaining a Democracy” 
by George E. Sokolsky, author and com- 
mentator. Musical entertainment at all 
sessions will be provided by the Keystone 
Quartet of the Pennsylvania railroad. 


Increased Carloadings Expected 


Freight car loadings in the third quar- 
ter of 1937 are expected to be about 7.9 
per cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1936, according to estimates of 
the 13 Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards. 
On the basis of these estimates, freight 
car loadings of the twenty-nine principal 
commodities will be 6,539,536 cars in the 
third quarter of 1937, compared with 6,- 
058,269 actual car loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding period 
last year. 

All of the 13 boards estimate an increase 
in car loadings for the third quarter of 
1937 compared with the same period in 
1936. The greatest increase anticipated hy 
any board is that of the Northwest, which 
estimates that freight car requirements in 
the third quarter will be 29.5 per cent 
above the same period last year, due in 
large part -to the heavier movement of 
grain, and ore and concentrates. Loading 
of grain in that territory in the third 
quarter of 1937 is expected to be more 
than twice as great as in the same period 
last year and for ore and concentrates, an 
increase of 35 per cent is anticipated. 

The tabulation below shows the total 
loading for each district for the third 
quarter of 1936, the estimated loadings 
for the third quarter of 1937, and the per- 
centage of increase or decrease. 





Shippers’ Actual Estimated Per 
Advisory Loadings Loadings Cent 
Boards 1936 1937 Increase 
Alleghan -. 855,979 909,696 6.3 
Pacific Coast.... 222,379 232,819 4.7 
Pacific Northwest 220,824 233,119 5.6 
SOULHERSE 2.000% 560,539 582,366 3.9 
Southwest ..... 356,218 390,754 9.7 
Great Lakes..... 465,374 529,664 13.8 
Atlantic States.. 610,892 661,308 8.3 
Central Western. 242,089 242,932 0.3 
New England.... 98,699 101,959 3.3 
Northwest ...... 542,663 702,934 «29.5 
Mid-West ...... 811,989 832,307 2.5 
Ohio Valley..... 696,808 732,622 Fe | 
Trans - Missouri - 
. Se0.o-008 373,816 387,056 3.5 
Total ......6,058,269 6,539,536 i fe 





* Increase. 


Of the 29 commodities included in the 
estimate, increases are expected in 24 and 
decreases in five. The five commodities 
for which a decrease is estimated are flour, 
meal and other mill products; hay, straw 
and alfalfa; cotton seed and products ex- 
cept oil; citrus fruits; and livestock. 


No Revision of Commercial Zones 
for N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 26 denied petitions for reargu- 
ment and reconsideration of Division 5’s 
three recent orders defining the commer- 
cial zones of New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis-East St. Louis, wherein motor ve- 





hicle operations will be exempt from regu- 
latory provisions of the motor carrier act, 
other than those relating to the maximum 
hours of service of employees and safety 
of operation and standards of equipment. 
This decision, following two successive 
postponements of the effective dates of the 
orders which have now become effective 
July 1, was accompanied by a supplemental 
report in the New York case. 

The supplemental report discussed brief- 
ly the general issue in all three’ proceed- 
ings and the considerations which guided 
the commission’s action. The orders in 
general fix the zones within narrower lim- 
its than had been urged by various in- 
terested parties. The boundaries of the 
zones prescribed for the three cities were 
outlined briefly in the Railway Age of 
April 24, page 737. 


Railroads at the Fairs 


Evidence of the regard of the railways, 
the Pullman Company and the Railway 
Express Agency for expositions and fairs 
is manifested in their subscriptions and 
exhibits at those now and at those to be 
opened soon. At the greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition which opened at 
Dallas, Tex., on June 12 for a second year, 
10 railroads and the Railway Express 
Agency are exhibiting. The railroads in- 
clude the Southern Pacific, the Texas & 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, the Missouri Pacific, 
the St. Louis Southwestern, and the St. 
Louis-San Francisco. 

At the Great Lakes Exposition which 
opened at Cleveland on May 28 for its 
second year, railways are represented by 
an exhibit of the Association of American 
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Railroads. The Railway Express Agency 
also is exhibiting. 

Even more pronounced will be the rail- 
ways’ participation in San Francisco’s 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition and 
the New York World’s Fair to be held in 
1939. The Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Great Northern and the Pull- 
man Company will exhibit at the Golden 
Gate Exposition and in addition have sub- 
scribed $125,000, $50,000, $25,000 and $50,- 
000 respectively. 

The New York World’s Fair will prob- 
ably have more individual railroad exhibits 
than any held thus far, since it offers a 
rare opportunity to promote travel on lines 
in the south and west as well as on those 
in the east. Because of this opportunity, 
many railroads feel that a single exhibit 
for all railroads would not offer adequate 
merchandising possibilities. Consequently, 
the members of the Western Association 
of Railway Executives on June 4 resolved 
that the matter of contributing or exhibit- 
ing at the New York and Golden Gate fairs 
should be left to the judgment of individual 
lines. The eastern roads, through a com- 
mittee appointed by the Eastern Presidents’ 
Conference, headed by J. M. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, are likewise contemplating substantial 
purchases of bonds for th fair, as an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 5, 


page 957. 


Inauguration of “Forty Niner” 
Advanced to July 8 


Inauguration of the “Forty Niner,” an 
all-Pullman train to be operated jointly by 
the Chicago & North Western, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific between 
Chicago and San Francisco, has been ad- 
vanced to July 8 from Chicago and July 11 
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from San Francisco. Its schedule of 49 
hours eastbound and 50 hr. 42 min. west- 
bound will be staggered with the Stream- 
liner—City of San Francisco, to provide 
de luxe extra fare service every three 
days. Regular departure dates from Chi- 
cago will be on the 2, 8, 14, 20 and 26 of 
each month, while from San Francisco 
they will be on the 5, 11, 17, 23 and 29 of 
each month, the time being 9:10 a.m. Cen- 
tral standard time from Chicago and i] 
a.m. Pacific standard time from San Fran- 
cisco. 

The “Forty Niner” will consist of eicht 
air-conditioned cars with accommodations 
for 117 passengers and will be drawn by 
a steam locomotive. Features of the train 
are a full-length dining car equipped with 
round tables and a lounge at one end, ta- 
ble linen, glassware and silverware espe- 
cially designed for the train, and a light- 
weight streamlined articulated two-unit 
car, “Advance” and “Progress,” which 
have been permanently assigned to this 
train and renamed “Bear Flag” and “Cal- 
ifornia Republic.” 

In keeping with the name “Forty Niner” 
the cars of the train have been christened 
with names associated with California his- 
tory of the 1849 period. “Donner Lake” 
will be a baggage kitchen dormitory car 
with 15 berths for the crew. “Angel's 
Camp” will be a dining car with seats for 
42 at tables and for 8 in the lounge end. 
“Gold Run” will be a 12-section one draw- 
ing room sleeping car, “James Marshall” 
a 12-section one drawing room sleeping 
car, “Capt. John Sutter” a 12-section one 
drawing room sleeping car and “Joaquin 
Miller” a four drawing room three-com- 
partment sleeping car with a barber and 
bath. “Bear Flag” will be a duplex type 
sleeping car with seven bedrooms upstairs 








Labor’s Victory Over Farmer 


Organized labor’s victory over the American 
about complete. 

President Roosevelt allowed the bill fixing a 40-hour week 
and 40 cents an hour as a minimum wage to be introduced 
without those figures, permitting it to appear that congress 
had something to do with determining what the maximum 
hours and the weekly wages should be. Otherwise the legis- 
lation is as good as passed. 

Industry will pass the cost on to the farmer, but to whom 
will he pass it? Added cost may not come so much through 
the minimum wage as through shortening of hours. 

“Friends of the farmer,’ who were better friends of or- 
ganized labor, sat in the counsels of farmers and administered 
the sleeping powders while the labor program was put over. 

Once more we shall be under way on a theory that labor 
will work short hours and receive high wages and that in- 
dustry will prosper because it has increased the purchasing 
power of its employees. 

We tried that once. We were in substantial agreement 
that a circle of prosperity had been created that did not take 
into account the farmer. He could lump it. 

Then suddenly it was discovered that industry and labor 
could not make money trading hats. Somebody had to pay 
something to boot. It was the farmer and the residents of 
the villages and small cities who live close to him and his 
activities. 

When we crawled out of the debris after the crash, we 
chanted in unison that something should be done for the 


farmer is 


farmer, that we had been mistaken in attempting to carry on 
an economic theory that did not take him into account. 

For a time it really looked as though the farmer were to 
come into his own. Powers in Washington even conceded the 
claim of the farmer to the extent that fixed the actual date, 
1909 to 1914, which should be taken as a measure for parity 
in prices. 

But NRA beat AAA to the mark, and industry has beaten 
agriculture just that much throughout the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

While so-called friends of the farmer administered the 
opiate, the machinery was set in motion to pick his pockets 
again under authority of law. 

It may be that when the job is completed the farmer will 
be permitted to handle a little more money than before, but 
somewhere the 1909-14 parity will be lost in the New Shuffle. 

The problem is rather simple. 

The farmer is promised a return of his share of the dollar 
as it was measured in 1909-14. But during the years in- 
tervening between 1914 and 1929 the share that the farmer 
lost had been taken by labor. 

Now that we are undertaking to give everybody more of 
everything by producing less, we rapidly are approaching a 
showdown on the theory that the farmer can be given back 
his share of the dollar and at the same time labor can keep 
it and have it added to. 

That has been the essence of the New Deal from the be- 
ginning. 

From the Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch. 
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MODERN 
POWER 


Speeds Up Earnings 


While keeping within present limitations of 
track and bridges, modern !locomotives, by 
combining modern power producing elements 
into a harmonious design, provide high starting 
tractive effort and deliver 25% to 30% greater 
horsepower capacity at speed. 


Such locomotives speed up train movement, cost 
less to operate and maintain and yield far greater 
net earnings. 
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and nine downstairs, two of which are 
double bedrooms, while “California Re- 
public” will contain three double bedrooms 
and one compartment and a lounge for 25 
persons. 


Grade Crossing Accidents in First 
Three Months 


Fatalities resulting from highway-rail- 
road grade crossing accidents in the first 
three months of this year totaled 495, an 
increase of 99 compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year, according to the 
Safety Section, Association of American 
Railroads. In the first three months this 
year, 1,497 persons were injured in such 
accidents compared with 1,352 in the cor- 
responding period in 1936. Accidents at 
grade crossings in the three months’ period 
this year totaled 1,329, an increase of 210 
compared with the first three months in 
the preceding year. 

In March alone, there were 163 fatali- 
ties resulting from grade crossing acci- 
dents, an increase of 61 above March last 
year, while 480 persons were injured com- 
pared with 356 a year ago. Crossing ac- 
cidents in March, this year, totaled 455 
compared with 286 in March, last year. 

Reports filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission show that in 1936, of 
the total number of motor vehicles in- 
volved in accidents at grade crossings, 
78.08 per cent were passenger automobiles 
and 21.23 per cent were motor trucks. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings, and places of 
mectings: 


Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
1440, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Aturep Rattway Suppry Assocriation.—J. F. 
Gettrust, 1108 New Post Office Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. To meet with International Railway 
General Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association, and the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association. Ex- 
hibit, September 28-30, 1937 Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FIcers.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents. — E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember, 1937, Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, November 8-9, 1937, Miami, Fla. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June, 1938, 
Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc. 
85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, IIl. Annual 
meeting, January 14-15, 1938. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. Ry., 


836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 
meeting, October i1- 13, 1937, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. Cc. 


AMERICAN. pee cy Bripce AnD BurLp1NG Asso- 
cIATION.—C, Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ee meeting, October 19: 
21, 1937, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 
hibit by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Car InstituteE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, ‘ 

AMERICAN Rattway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. J. Hoddy, Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
Louisville, Ky. 

AMERICAN RArLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 
—Works in co-operation with the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Engineering 
Division.—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, March 15-17, 1938. Exhibit by National 
Railway Appliances Association, March 14- 
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AMERICAN 


AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION oF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 
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17, International Amphitheatre, Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, I 

MaGaziIneE EpitTors’ Asso- 
c1aTion.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. 
Fall meeting, October, 1937, Memphis, "Tenn. 
RatLway Toot ForeMEN’s AssSOcIA- 
tT10n.—G. G. Macina, C. M., St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 


R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Annual meeting, October 18- 
19, 1937, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
Davies, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, N. J 





AMERICAN Transit Assocration.—Guy C. Heck- 


er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Annual meeting, September 19-23, 1937, The 

nae Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 

o 

Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion.—H. 
. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. Annual meeting January 25- 

27, 1938, Chicago, Ill 

— H. J. 

Neo Transportation Bldg., Washington, 

Operations and Maintenance Department. 
—J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R.Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 

cago, Ill. 

Transportation Section —L. R. Knott, 
5 Van Buren St., Chicago, II!. 

Freight. Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
9 E. Van Buren St, Chicago, Il. 

Operating Section.—J. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Medical - and Surgical Section. ama, c. 
a ee 30 Vesey St., New York, 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, t 2 

Safety Section.—J. i Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

ba a and Telephone Section — 

. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 

im York, i # nnual meeting, 
Oct. 5-7, 1937, Medinah Club, Chi- 
cago, ll. 

Engineering Division.—Frank McNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, March 
15-17, 1938. Exhibit by National Rail- 
way Appliances Association, March 
14-17, International Amphitheatre, 
Union Stockyards, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—Frank McNellis (Asst. Secy.), 59 
Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Annual meeting, March 15- 17, 1938. 

Electrical Section — Frank MeNellis 
(Asst. Secy.), 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, II. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting, April 5-7, 1938, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. La. 

Mechanical Division—V. R. Hawthorne, 
59 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, II. 

Purchases and Stores Division —W. J. 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


na Claims Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
Van Buren St., Chicago, I! 
wd, “Transport Division. —George M. 


Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, : 

ar-Service Division. — C. A. Buch, 
' or pcraa Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valu- 
ation Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 


President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
D. Annual meeting, 1938, Toronto, 


Ont. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Wane, yD. c 
Traffic Department. — . Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Reet MD, Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
AssociaTion OF RatLway Craim AcEnts.—F. L. 
——. Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
arrison St., Chicago, IIl. Annual’ meeting, 
1938, St. Louis, Mo. 
AssoctaTIoNn oF Rattway Evectricat ENGINEERS. 


—Jos. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Til. Annual meeting, October 27- 
28, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Ex- 


hibit by Railway Electrical Supply Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

BripGe aNd BuiLtptInc Suppty Men’s Assocta- 
T1on.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CANADIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
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second Monday of e ch 
month, except June, July and August, Wi 4- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A. 
Sternberg. M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chic 
7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. An: 


Regular meetings, 


2) 


eo 


a 
meeting, September 21-22, 1937, Chicago, .1], 
Car FOREMEN S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—U. K, 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Il. fk »g. 
ular meetings, second Monday of each moth, 
except June, July and August, La S:l 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Car at a? AssociaTion or St. Louis, “So, 


G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, | ast 
St. "ton Ill. Regular meetings, third T es- 
day of each month except June, July ind 


August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
CENTRAL Rattway CLus or BuFFALO.—Mrs. M, 

D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKirley 

Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 


second Thursday of each month except June, 
july and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


INTERNATIONAL RaiLwAy FveEL <AssccCIaTION. — 
(See Railway Fuel and Traveling Engincers’ 
Association. ) 

INTERNATIONAL RaArtLWAY 
AssocraTION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St. Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, Sep- 
~ ata 28-29, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


GENERAL ForeEMéEN’s 


’ 


INTERNATIONAL Rattway Master Biacxsm rHs’ 
AssociaTion.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


Master BorteR Maker’s Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 29-30, 1937, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES CCMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 806- 
808, 13th and E. Sts., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Annual meeting, August 31-Septem- 
ber 3, 1937, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

NATIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 14-17, 
Amphitheatre, 


1938, International 
Union Stockyards, Chicago, 


New Enctinp Rairroap Crus.— W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 60 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each 
month, except June, July. August and Sep- 
tember, Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New York RatLtroap Cius. — D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
a uly ll August, 29 W. 39th St., 

ew York, N. 
PAacIFIC RatLw AY Cups — William S. Wollner, 
O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 

at Sacramento. 

Raitway Business Association.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Raitway Crus oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Reyular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RarLway ELECTRICAL anes MANUFACTURERS 
AssociATIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. Meets with Association of Railway Elec- 
trical Engineers. 

RarLway Fire Protection AssociraTion.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Annual 
meeting, October 19-20, 1937, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

RaILway FuEt AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssO- 
CIATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, III. Annual meeting, Sep- 
eed 28-30, 1937, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 


RatLway SuPppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. To meet with Mechanical Divi- 
sion and Purchases and Stores Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rartway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
1438 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssO- 
CIATION.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 14-16, 1937, Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. 

S1gnaL APPLIANCE AssocrATion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St, 
New York, N. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF OFrFIcers, UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
RaiLroap VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual meeting, October 9-10, 1°37, 
Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rartway CLvB. 

T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atla: ta, 

Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
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DRIVING BOX SLACK... 


becomes a Grandfather in 2 Hours 














It's got Belgian hares beat a city block.» » » A little slack 
multiplies mighty fast.» »» Ten revolutions with slack 
driving boxes rack the engine more than 500 miles of 
travel with snug driving boxes. » » » The Franklin Auto- 
matic Compensator and Snubber maintains micrometer 
adjustment of driving box fit at all times. » » » The com- 
pensator member compensates for wear and for box 
expansion due to temperature change. » » » The snub- 
be: member cushions and absorbs unusual shocks. » » » 
Driving boxes are always in complete adjustment, 
which makes for easier riding and lower maintenance. 
»»»lts twin, the Radial Buffer, performs the same 
function between engine and tender and further 





-2 Radial improves riding qualities and lowers maintenance. 
s oscillation 
ve and tender 
for easimesiding. Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, = 
genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. \ . ) 
a & 
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MONTREAL 








{enuery. March, May, July, September and 

November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION oF Car Service OFFI- 
cers.—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Semi-annual meeting, July 15- 
16, 1937, Hotel De Soto, Savannah, Ga. 

Toot ForemMen Supptiers’ Assocration.—H. W. 
Leighton (President), H. W. Leighton Com. 
pany, 565 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Meets with American Railway Tool Fore- 
men’s Association. 

Toronto Raitway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Supprty Association. — D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S: Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Associ1ATION.—(See Rail- 
way Fuel and Traveling Engineers Associa- 
tion. 

WesteRN Rat_way Crius.—C. L. Emerson, C. 
M., St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meet- 
ings, third Monday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 


N. R. O. J. Up 26% for 
Five Months 


(Continued from page 20) 
an increase of $3,246,246 or 11.8 per cent 
above May, 1936. 

Twenty-one Class I roads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first five months 
of 1937, of which six were in the eastern 
district, two in the southern district, and 
thirteen in the western district. 

Class I roads for May alone had a net 
railway operating income of $43,662,959, 
which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.21 per cent on their 
property investment. In May, 1936, their 
net railway operating income was $41,797,- 
047 or 2.13 per cent on investment, and 
in May, 1930, was $67,790,336 or 3.41 per 
cent return on investment. 

Gross operating revenues for May 
amounted to $352,613,641 compared with 
$320,926,403 in May, 1936, and $457,254,- 
022 in May, 1930. Operating expenses in 
May totaled $267,296,443 compared with 
$240,201,794 in the same month in 1936, 
and $347,604,651 in May, 1930. 

Class I roads in the eastern district for 
the first five months in 1937 had a net 
railway operating income of $154,496,772, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
3.48 per cent on their property investment. 
For the same period in 1936, their net 
railway operating income was $131,312,- 
993 or 2.97 per cent on their property in- 
vestment, while in 1930 it was $177,734,373 
or 4.15 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I roads in the eastern district for 
the first five months in 1937 totaled $888,- 
524,594, an increase of 11.4 per cent com- 
pared with 1936, but a decrease of 20.9 
per cent compared with 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $632,603,398, an increase 
of 9.0 per cent above the same period in 
1936, but a decrease of 25.7 per cent un- 
der the first five months of 1930. Class 
I roads in the eastern district for May had 
a net railway operating income of $29,- 
286,978 compared with $30,338,945 in May, 
1936, and $43,275,323 in May, 1930. 

Class I roads in the southern district 
for the first five months of 1937 had a net 
railway operating income of $36,075,450, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
2.66 per cent on their property investment. 
For the same period in 1936, their net 
railway operating income amounted to 
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$27,683,018, which was at the annual rate 
of return of 2.05 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment, and for the same period 
in 1930 was $38,895,434, or 2.76 per cent 
on investment. Gross operating revenues 
of the Class I roads in the southern dis- 
trict for the first five months in 1937 
amounted to $227,316,376, an increase of 
12.8 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1936, but a decrease of 22.2 per 
cent under the same period in 1930. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $165,596,085, an in- 
crease of 8.2 per cent above the same pe- 
riod in 1936, but a decrease of 27.7 per 
cent under 1930. Class I roads in the 
southern district for May had a net rail- 
way operating income of $5,603,013 com- 
pared with $5,011,440 in May, 1936, and 
$6,010,550 in May, 1930. 

Class I roads in the western district for 
the first five months in 1937 had a net 
railway operating income of $47,072,828, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.62 per cent. For the same five months 
in 1936, the roads in that district had a net 
railway operating income of $28,737,839, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
0.99 per cent, and for the same period in 
1930 was $85,102,973 or 2.92 per cent on 
investment. Gross operating revenues of 
the Class I roads in the western district 
for the first five months’ period in 1937 
amounted to $619,770,237, an increase of 
14.1 per cent above the same period in 
1936, but a decrease of 22.9 per cent un- 
der the same period in 1930. Operating 
expenses totaled $495,198,304, an increase 
of 11.1 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1936, but a decrease of 22.4 per 
cent under the same period in 1930. For 
May alone, the Class I roads in the west- 
tern district reported a net railway oper- 
ating income of $8,772,968 compared with 
$6,446,662 for the same roads in May, 
1936, and $18,504,463 in May, 1930. 


Supply Trade 





A. C. F. Annual Report 


The 38th annual report of the American 
Car & Foundry Company, based on the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1937, reveals in 
the consolidated balance sheet and income 
account of the company and its wholly- 
owned subsidiaries, net earnings, after all 
charges, of $1,210,676, as compared with a 
loss of $582,515 for the preceding fiscal 
year. The depreciation charge for each 
year totals approximately $1,600,000. Dur- 
ing the year, a dividend of 4 per cent was 
paid on preferred stocks, and subsequent 
to closing of the books in April, a dividend 
of 25 cents was paid on each share of com- 
mon stock. 

President C. J. Hardy reports that the 
company enters the new fiscal year with 
a greater volume of orders than it held 
at the beginning of last year, or for several 
years past. An indication of this condition 
lies in an inventory figure of over $12,000,- 
000 in April as compared with $5,400,000 
at the close of 1935-36. The report goes 
on to state that railroad buying was greater 
during the fiscal year just closed than for 
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a number of years past and that, likewise, 
there was a decided rise in purchases of 
non-railroad materials manufactured by 
the company. Speaking of present condi- 
tions, however, Mr. Hardy writes that, al- 
though actual needs are still high, there is 
a decided lull in equipment buying. “Under 
normal conditions there would be every 
reason to expect a resumption of buying 
in volume before the end of the year— 
but, unfortunately, the conditions just now 
are far from normal. The country is in 
the midst of a formidable conflict between 
industry and labor—of which no one can 
foresee the outcome. And upon that out- 
come may depend the future not only of 
industry, but of labor as well.” 


The Tennessee Mill & Mine Supply 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has been appointed 
distributor in the Knoxville area for the 
General Refractories Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


Everett D. Graff, first vice-president 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been elected president. W. F. 
Kurfess and V. H. Dieterich, assistant 
vice-presidents, have been promoted to 
vice-presidents; Ainslie Y. Sawyer, as- 
sistant vice-president, has been promoted 
to assistant to the president. All have 
headquarters at Chicago. 


William J. Beatty, foreign sales man- 
ager for many years and more recently 
manager of the sales department, has been 
appointed vice-preside..t in charge of sales 
on those products of The J. G. Brill 
Company, and its affiliate, The a.c.f. Mo- 
tors Company, which are supplied to the 
transit industry. Fred E. Dayes is now 
vice-president in charge of parlor coach 
sales, directing the sale of the a.c.f. line 
of intercity motor coaches. L. H. Cor- 
lette has been appointed district sales 
manager of the New York territory, with 
office at 30 Church street, New York. C. 
C. Castle, vice-president of The a.c.f. 
Motors Company, has been relieved of su- 
pervision of the New York district to de- 
vote his entire time to sales problems of a 
general nature and L. E. Vogt, acting 
special sales representative, has been as- 
signed to the parlor coach division, re- 
porting to Mr. Dayes. 


The officers of the Burden Iron Com- 
pany, Troy, N. Y., are now as follows: 
Joseph W. Burden, chairman of the 
board; Charles P. Franchot, president; 
Otis A. VanDenburgh, vice-president in 
charge of operation; Harold T. Henry, 
vice-president in charge of sales; Charles 
Downs remains as treasurer; Grace W. 
Foster, formerly assistant secretary, is 
secretary; George W. Heger is assistant 
treasurer; and William G. Shoemaker 
is assistant secretary. The company has 
moved its New York City office to 60 East 
42nd street. 


OBITUARY 


Wilson Workman Butler, president 
of the Canadian Car & Foundry Company, 
died recently at Montreal, P. Q. Mr. But- 
ler was born at Danville, Ohio, on De- 
cember 9, 1862, and was educated in that 
state at the Danville Select School. He 
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NO. 21 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





TUNKHANNOC CREEK VIADUCT 
NICHOLSON, PA. 


The Tunkhannoc Creek Viaduct on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad is among the 
largest concrete arch railroad viaducts. It consists of 
ten 180-foot arches and two 100-foot arches. It is 
made of reinforced concrete and required 167,000 
cubic yards of concrete and 1,140 tons of reinforcing 
steel in its construction. This viaduct has an overall 


length of 2,375 feet; a height over the creek of 240 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 





feet and a height from rock of 300 feet. It was under 
construction from 1912 to 1915. 


The Tunkhannoe Creek Viaduct lowered transportation costs by 
reduction of grades and together with other changes in alignment, 
reduction in curvature and distance over the division. » » » The 
Security Sectional Arch also reduces the cost of transportation by 
increasing fuel economy and assuring full potential steaming 


capacity of the locomotive. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists  » * » 
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gained his business experience in the serv- 
ice of the John Shillito Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and as western manager for 
the Sterlingworth Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago. In 1901 he went to Can- 
ada and established the manufacturing 
plant of the Simplex Railway Appliance 
Company and afterwards founded the Do- 
minion Steel Car Company, where the first 
Canadian all-steel railway car was built 
under his supervision. Several years later 
Mr. Butler took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, of which he was a director, as 
well as president. He was also president 
and director of the Canadian Steel Foun- 
dries, Ltd., and Pratt and Letchwork Com- 
pany, Ltd. At various times he held busi- 
ness affiliations in the United States, in- 
cluding that of western sales agent for 
the American Car & Foundry Company, as 
second vice-president and director of the 
Simplex Railway Appliance Company, and 
second vice-president and director of 
American Steel Foundries. 


Arnold H. Told, general manager of 
the Positive Rail Anchor Company, Chi- 
cago, died in that city on June 25 of heart 
failure. He was born at Vevay, Ind., on 
November 11, 1883, and was educated at 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. In 
1906 he was employed as an assistant on 
an engineering corps for the Consolidated 
Mining Company at Spadra, Ark., and in 
the following year was a rodman for the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Chaffee, Mo. 
In the same year, he worked as a concrete 
inspector for the Baltimore & Ohio at In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., and in 1908 was an 
instrumentman in the United States Re- 
clamation Service at Browning, Mont. In 
1909 he became an engineer for the Co- 
lumbia Gas and Electric Company at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and in the following year 
entered the employ of the Chicago & 
North Western as instrumentman at Win- 
ner, S. D. In the following year he re- 
signed to become instrumentman on the 
Canadian Pacific at North Transcona, 
Man., and in 1913 was promoted to resi- 
dent engineer at this point. In 1914, he 
was promoted to assistant roadmaster at 
Souris, Man., and in the same year re- 
signed to become an inspector for the 
Positive Rail Anchor Company at Winni- 
peg, Man. Later he was transferred to 
Montreal, Que., and in 1917 was made an 
engineer and salesman at New York. In 
1919 he was promoted to general manager 
at Marion, Ind., and in 1927 was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to Chicago. 
Mr. Told took an active part in the Track 
Supply Association, of which organization 
he was president in 1926-27 and which he 
served as secretary-treasurer in 1927-28. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


TRANSITE RooFING ANp SiptInc.—A 12- 
page brochure, featuring J-M corrugated 
Transite roofing and siding for industrial 
buildings, has been issued by Johns-Man- 
ville, New York. In addition to describ- 
ing this product and calling attention to 
its adaptability and advantages, the bro- 
chure describes and illustrates the method 
of its erection, and includes a page of con- 
struction details. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue NewsurcH & SoutH SHore is in- 
quiring for one or two locomotives, of the 
0-6-0 type. 


The Great NorTHERN is considering the 
purchase of two Diesel electric locomotives 
of the 0-4-4-0 type. 


Tue Cuicaco, Mi.wavuKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has been authorized by the federal 
district court at Chicago to purchase one 
steam passenger locomotive at a cost of 


$125,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


. Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is in- 
quiring for 50 caboose car underframes. 


The ILtrnots CENTRAL is inquiring for 
25 hopper cars of 50 tons capacity. 


The MINNEAPOLIS, SAINT Paut & 
Sautt Ste Marie is inquiring for 100 
box cars of 50 tons capacity. 


Tue Cuicaco, MILwAvuKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric has been authorized by the federal 
district court at Chicago to purchase 1,000 
gondola cars at a cost of $2,562,000. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Board oF TRANSPORTATION, City 
or New York, contemplates asking for 
bids soon for 100 steel passenger cars for 
subway service. 


Tue New York CENTRAL will receive 
bids until 12 o’clock noon, daylight saving 
time, July 9, for six dining cars and four 
baggage and mail cars. 


SIGNALING 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN has contracted with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. for the complete installation 
of an electro-pneumatic car retarder sys- 
tem in its Hampton classification yard at 
Scranton, Pa. The installation will con- 
sist of 16 Model 31 car retarders, 30 di- 
rect acting electro-pneumatic switch ma- 
chines, 29 power skate placing mechanisms, 
together with associated apparatus, involv- 
ing signaling, detector track circuits, re- 
lays, etc. 


New York Boarp OF TRANSPORTATION.— 
The Union Switch & Signal Co. is install- 
ing the signaling and interlocking work on 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., crosstown subway 
line for the New York Board of Trans- 
portation. This section of the city-owned 
subway is two track, connecting with the 
existing Fulton street line at Fulton street 
on the south end and with the existing 
crosstown line at Nassau avenue on the 
north end. The contract involves the in- 
stallation of a 27-lever electro-pneumatic 
interlocking with 13 switch movements at 
Nostrand avenue, 84 subway type color 
light signals, 83 electro-pneumatic auto 
matic train stops, etc. 
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AtTcHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE— 
Abandonment—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon its line extending 
from Mulvane, Kans., to Viola, 21 miles, 


Atcuison, TorpeEKA & SANTA FeE— 
Trackage Rights—The Interstate ( om- 
merce Commission, Division 4, has author- 
ized this company to operate under track- 
age rights over a line of the Toledo, Pe- 
oria & Western extending from Streator 
Junction, Ill., to Pekin Junction, 5.9 miles. 


CENTRAL of GreorGiA.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
the receiver to assume liability for $1,- 
400,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates, maturing in 15 annual installments 
as follows: $98,000 on July 1, 1938, and 
$93,000 on July 1 in each of the years from 
1939 to 1952. The issue has been sold 
at 102.444 to a group composed of Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith, 
and Stroud & Co., Inc., making the average 
annual interest cost to the receiver ap- 
proximately 3.63 per cent. 


CENTRAL VERMONT. — Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the operation and the Bethel 
Granite to abandon its entire line extending 
from Bethel, Vt., to the.E. B. Ellis Quar- 
ries, 5.4 miles. 


Cuicaco, Buriinctron & QuvuINcy.— 
Abandonment and Joint Operation—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don that portion of its Osceola-Des Moines 
main line between Mile Post 1.43 and Mile 
Post 3.67, a distance of 2.24 miles; and for 
authority to acquire a perpetual trackage 
right in lieu of the line to be abandoned 
over 2.4 miles of the line of the Chicago 
Great Western, all in the City of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE— 
Leave to Intervene Granted——The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has ordered that the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration be permitted to intervene in the 
reorganization proceedings of this com- 
pany. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE. 
Reorganization—This company has peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to postpone an initial hearing on its 
plan of reorganization until September 15. 
The case had originally been set for hear- 
ing on July 27. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc. — Abandonment. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the trustees to abandon a branch 
line extending from Kapowsin Junction, 
Wash., to Electron, 2 miles. 





Cuicaco, MitwauKer, St. Pau & 
Paciric—Payment on trust certificates. 
Trustees of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific have been authorized by the 
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Machine-die-forging the 
ends of superheater tubing 
into return bends, with 
smooth interior and exterior 
surfaces . . . insures a long 
superheater unit life. 


The elephant’s span of life 
is one of the longest of all 
mammals. 


THE 


SUPERHEATER 


COMPANY 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Canada: 
The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


A-1151 


Tangential Steam Dryers 
Superheaters - Superheated Steam Pyrometers - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Feed Water Heaters - American Throttles 
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federal district court at Chicago to make 
a payment of 20 per cent of the principal 
amount of equipment trust certificates due 
July 1 aggregating $688,800. The court 
also authorized the trustees to purchase 
one steam passenger locomotive at a cost 
of $125,000 and 1,000 gondola cars at a 
cost of $2,562,000. 


JacxsonvitteE & Havana.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line and the opera- 
tion of the line between Havana, IIl., and 
Jacksonville, 41.8 miles. The company has 
also asked authority to give up its track- 
age rights over the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy between Jacksonville, IIll., and 
Waverly, 18.3 miles. 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA.—A bandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce its entire line, extending from State 
Line, Kans. to Woods, 19 miles. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Abandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation and the Lehigh & New 
York has applied for authority to abandon 
the portion of its Lehigh & New York 
branch between Fair Haven, N. Y., and 
North Fair Haven, 1.55 miles. 


Missourr PactFic.—Interest Payment.— 
A motion of the trustee of the Missouri 
Pacific seeking instructions for the pay- 
ment of $6,601,012 of interest due on first 
and refunding mortgages of the road has 
been taken under advisement by the dis- 
trict court at St. Louis. The court also 
took under advisement payment of $1,141,- 
675 of interest on first mortgage and in- 
come bonds of the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico. The trustee stated that there was 
a sufficient cash balance to pay the interest 
without impairing the working capital of 
the road. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—Leave to Intervene Granted.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Division 4, 
has ordered that the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration be permitted to intervene in the 
reorganization proceedings of this com- 


pany. 


PENNSYLVANIA, — Abandonment. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Divi- 
sion 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon its Black Legs Creek branch ex- 
tending from Saltsburg, Pa., to the end of 
the branch, 0.76 miles. 


PittsnurcH & West Vircinta.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
pledge, as additional collateral security for 
a note held by the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, $125,000 of first mortgage 4% 
per cent gold bonds, series D. 


SouTHERN P Aci F1¢.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon operation and the South Pacific 
Coast has applied for authority to abandon 
that portion of its LeFranc branch extend- 
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ing from Campbell, Cal., to LeFranc, 3.85 


miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
June 29 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 48.97 50.91 48.58 


Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway bonds. 


Dividends Declared 


Northern Central.—$2.00, semi- a. pay- 
able July 15 to holders of record June 30. 

Paterson & Hudson River.—$2.25, increased, 
pavable July 1 to holders of record June 21. 

ichmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.—Com- 

mon Voting and Non-Voting, $2.00, semi-annu- 
ally; Dividend obligation, $2.00, semi-annually, 
both payable June 30 to holders of record 
june 19. 

Rome & Clinton.—$2.75, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 21. 

Stony Brook.—$3.00, semi-annually; Extra, 50c, 
both payable Tuly 6 to holders of record June 30. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—$2.00, oo 
September 1 to holders of record July 30. 


77.45 78.63 79.33 


Construction 





Bett Rattway oF Cuicaco.—This com- 
pany has authorized the rearrangement of 
tracks and the modernization of facilities 
at its Clearing yard, Chicago, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,400,000. 


DeLtaware & Hupson.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a low bid, submitted by the Wilson & 
English Construction Company, New 
York, of $356,899 covering the elimination 
of various grade crossings of this road in 
the village of Cobleskill, N. Y. The com- 
mission directed the company to award 
the necessary contract and begin work as 
soon as practicable. See Railway:Age of 
May 22, page 892. 


LoutstanA & ARKANSAS.—A_ contract 
has been awarded to the Bethlehem Stee! 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa., for the fabrica- 
tion and erection of the superstructure of 
the main span of the combination railroad 
and highway bridge which is to be con- 
structed across the Mississippi river at 
Baton Rouge, La. See Railway Age ot 
May 22, page 892. 


Mrissourr Pactric.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Ross & White Company, 
Chicago, for designing and furnishing the 
mechanical equipment for a 150-ton struc- 
tural-steel locomotive coaling station which 
will be erected by company forces at 
Wagoner, Okla. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN:—This com- 
pany has undertaken the alteration and en- 
largement of its enginehouse at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., at a cost of about $90,000. Several 
small buildings have also been constructed 
at this point and new shop machinery has 
been installed. The total cost of the im- 
provements will approximate $300,000. 


WasasH.—This company is construct- 
ing, with its own forces, a reinforced con- 
crete and frame enginehouse at Brooklyn, 
Ill, to replace a frame structure. The 
work is being done at a cost of $26,500. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


G. B. Vilas, vice-president and genera 
manager of the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has retired, 
effective July 1, at his own request afte: 
50 years of service. Harry M. Eicholtz, 
assistant general manager, will assume the 
duties of acting general manager on Mr. 
Vilas’ retirement and will be succeeded by 
Charles H. Longman, assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager. Mr. 
Vilas was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 
1868 and was educated at Phillips Exter 





G. B. Vilas 


Academy, Exter, N. H. He entered rail- 
way service in 1887 as a station helper on 
the Chicago & North Western at Paullina, 
Ia., which position he held until 1888 when 
he was transferred to Eagle Grove. From 
1890 to 1896 he was agent at Kenosha, 
Wis., and from 1896 to 1903 freight agent 
at Milwaukee. In the latter year he was 
promoted to trainmaster at this point, 
which position he held until 1908, when 
he was promoted to assistant division su- 
perintendent at Baraboo. Two years later, 
he was promoted to division superinten- 
dent, in 1912 to assistant general superin- 
tendent at Chicago, in 1915 to general su- 
perintendent and in 1919 to assistant 
general manager. He held the latter posi- 
tion until 1924, when he was promoted to 
general manager. In 1934 he was elected 
vice-president and general manager, the 
position he was holding at the time of his 
retirement. 

Mr. Ejicholtz was born on February 18, 
1873, in Lee County, Ill., and entered rail- 
way service on August 3, 1890, as a sta- 
tion baggageman on the Chicago & North 
Western at Nachusa, Ill. In August, 1891, 
he was appointed a telegraph operator, in 
September, 1897, a train dispatcher and 
in August, 1906, a trainmaster. In March, 
1909, he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent, which position he held until 
April, 1912, when he was promoted to 
superintendent. In October, 1917, he was 
promoted to assistant general superinten- 
dent, which position he held until March, 
1920, when he was promoted to assistant 
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On Exhibit at Atlantic City Convention 





The “CHALLENGER” Type 


BUILT FOR UNION PACIFIC 


FIFTEEN DELIVERED IN THE FALL OF 1936. 
TWENTY-FIVE MoreE Now BEING DELIVERED 


A Motive Power Unit approaching 100,000 Ib. Tractive Power for high-speed 
through freight service with lowest possible maintenance both for locomotive and 
right-of-way. 


NEW POWER — NEW PROFITS 


Weight on Drivers, 403,000 pounds Diameter of Drivers, 69 inches 
Weight of Engine, 582,000 pounds Boiler Pressure, 255 pounds 
Cylinders, 22 x 32 inches Maximum Tractive Power, 97,400 pounds 


RAMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ComPANnY 
44350 CHURCH STREET-NEW YORK:-N-Y 
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to the vice-president of operations. In Jan- 
uary, 1925, he was promoted to assistant 





Moffett 
Harry M. Eicholtz 


general manager, the position he was hold- 
ing at the time of his recent promotion. 
Mr. Longman was born on April 4, 1893, 
and entered railway service on May 22, 
1907, as a clerk on the Chicago & North 
Western. In the following year he be- 
came a locomotive fireman and four years 
later an engineman. In 1926, he was pro- 
moted to road foreman of engines at the 
Chicago terminal and three years later 
was made supervisor of safety at Chicago. 
For seven months in 1932, he again served 
as an engineman in the Chicago terminal, 
and from October, 1932, to November, 





Charles H. Longman 


1933, as trainmaster at Boone, Ia. On the 
latter date he was transferred to Chicago, 
which position he held until February 21, 
1934, when he was promoted to assistant 
to the general manager. On December 1, 
1934, he was promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president and general manager, which 
position he has held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


OPERATING 


Frank G. Cook, trainmaster on the 
Tacoma division of the Northern Pacific, 
has been promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., to succeed John F. Alsip, who has 
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been transferred to Tacoma, as reported in 
the Railway Age of June 26. Worthing- 
ton C. Smith, assistant trainmaster at 
Spokane, has been promoted to trainmaster 
with headquarters at Billings, Mont., to 
succeed Robert E. Mattson, who has 
been transferred to the Idaho division, 
where he replaces Carl H. Burgess, who 
has been transferred to the Tacoma di- 
vision to succeed Mr. Cook. 


Charles E. Potts, office assistant to the 
general manager of the Canadian National 
Express, has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. 


T. H. Farmer, secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Norfolk & Western, has been 
appointed superintendent of the relief and 
pension department, with headquarters at 
Roanoke, Va., effective July 1, to succeed 
the late Jerome C. Snavely. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


A. D. Schwarzell, supervisor of agen- 
cies of the Norfolk & Western, has been 
appointed assistant claim agent, succeeding 
the late N. G. Thompson. 


TRAFFIC 


Francisco Alatorre, convention direc- 
tor of the National Railways of Mexico, 
has moved his office from San Antonio, 
Tex., to Chicago. 


H. W. Lee has been appointed general 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Mobile, Ala., to succeed 
H. G. Barclay, retired. 


H. J. Polack, assistant to the coal traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant coal traffic 
manager, with headquarters, as before, at 
Chicago. 


Roy Jones, traveling freight agent for 
the Wabash at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been appointed general agent at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to succeed George W. Terry, 
who has been transferred to San Fran- 
cisco. 


William F. Griffitts, former passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western at New York, has re- 
tired, at his own request, after 38 years of 
service with this road. Mr. Griffitts served 
as passenger traffic manager from Janu- 
ary, 1921, until March 1, 1936, when, upon 
his request, he was relieved of the execu- 
tive duties of that office and was appointed 
general agent in the passenger department. 
Mr. Griffitts’ retirement became effective 
June 1. 


Thomas B. Gallaher, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
appointed passenger traffic manager with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, to suc- 
ceed W. J. Black, who is retiring at his 
own request because of ill health after 51 
years’ service with the Santa Fe. A bio- 
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graphical sketch and photograph of Mr. 
Gallaher were presented in the Railwa: 
Age of August 8, 1936, on the occasion o: 
his appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 


Walter Bockstahler has resigned a 
merchandise traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., to accey 
a position elsewhere. The duties previ- 
ously performed by him have been as- 
signed to A. S. Baker, assistant to the 
vice-president at Baltimore. 


James P. Corcoran, who has been 
appointed general passenger agent for the 
New York Central System, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, as reported 
in the Railway Age of June 19, was born 
on January 1, 1885, at Covington, Ky. Mr. 
Corcoran received his higher education at 
Xavier university and entered railway 
service on September 1, 1900, as a clerk 
on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis (part of the New York Central 
System), with headquarters at Cincinnati. 
Five years later he was appointed assistant 
ticket agent at the same point and in 1911 
was made city passenger agent at Peoria, 
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Ill. In the following year Mr. Corcoran 
was sent to Louisville, Ky., as city ticket 
agent and later in the same year became 
city passenger and ticket agent at LaFay- 
ette, Ind. Two years later he returned to 
Cincinnati as traveling passenger agent, 
being advanced to city passenger agent 
with the same headquarters in 1916, and 
thence to advertising manager in 1918. 
Two years later he was sent to Toledo, 
Ohio, as division passenger agent, later 
being transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
thence to Indianapolis, Ind. In 1932 he 
was promoted to assistant general passen- 
ger agent with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., which position he was holding at the 
time of his recent appointment as general 
passenger agent at Cincinnati. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


Phillips B. Motley, engineer 0! 
bridges for the Canadian Pacific, wit! 
headquarters at Montreal, P. Q., has re- 
tired under pension regulations, effectiv: 
June 30, after 45 years of service wit! 
this road. A. R. Ketterson, assistan 
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engineer of bridges, has been appointed 
engineer of bridges, to succeed Mr. Mot- 
ley. 

Mr. Motley was born in Calcutta, India, 
and completed his general and engineering 
education in England. He joined the Can- 
adian Pacific engineering department at 
Montreal on August 13, 1892, serving as 
draughtsman and inspector of bridges, both 
in shop and erection work until 1903, when 
he became assistant engineer in that de- 
partment. In 1908 he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer of bridges and on June 
1, 1911, engineer of bridges, exercising 
supervision over design and construction 
of bridges on the entire system. Mr. Mot- 
ley is a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers of Great Britain, the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Railway Engineering Association, the En- 
gineering Institute of Canada and the Pro- 
fessional Engineers of the Province of 
Quebec, 


N. B. Reardon, assistant engineer of 
buildings of the Canadian Pacific, has 
been appointed engineer of buildings, with 
headquarters at Montreal, succeeding J. 
W. Orrock, who has retired under the 
pension regulations, effective June 30. 


Chauncey S. Robinson, assistant en- 
gineer maintenance of way of the Maine 
Central and the Boston & Maine, has been 
promoted to assistant chief engineer of 
these roads, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Me., effective July 1. Mr. Robinson 
entered the service of the Maine Central 
as a rodman on July 1, 1909. In Octo- 
ber, 1912, he was appointed assistant engi- 
neer and successively advanced through 
various positions until he became assistant 
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engineer of maintenance of ‘way of both 
the Maine Central and the Boston & Maine 
in January, 1936. 


Charles M. Chumley, who has been 
appointed district engineer of the South- 
ern lines of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La., as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 12, has 
been in the service of this company for 
34 years. He was born on May 21, 1882, 
at Union City, Tenn., and first entered 
railway service on March 16, 1903, in the 
bridge and building department of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley (part of the 
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Illinois Central System), at Baton Rouge, 
La. From February, 1905, to September, 
1906, he served as a clerk and storekeeper 
at Harriston, Miss., then being appointed 
bridge and building foreman on the New 
Orleans division of the Y. & M. V. In 
October, 1907, Mr. Chumley was pro- 
moted to general foreman in the bridge 
and building department of the same divi- 
sion, which position he held until Decem- 
ber, 1909, when he was made supervisor of 
bridges and buildings of the Memphis 
division of the Y. & M. V., with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn. On May 1, 
1920, he was promoted to division engi- 
neer of the Mississippi division of the IIli- 
nois Central, with headquarters at Water 
Valley, Miss., being transferred to the 
Louisiana division on June 1, 1921, with 
headquarters at McComb, Miss. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1931, Mr. Chumley was trans- 
ferred to the Kentucky division with head- 
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quarters at Paducah, Ky., where he was 
located at the time of his recent advance- 
ment to the position of district engineer 
at New Orleans. 


MECHANICAL 


W.._A. Pownall, mechanical engineer 
of the Wabash, has been appointed as- 
sistant to superintendent motive power, 
with headquarters at Decatur, III. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


William R. Culver, general storekeep- 
er of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who has 
been promoted to superintendent of stores 
of this company, the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, and the Pere Marquette, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, was born 
on July 15, 1884, at Tucson, Ariz. Mr. 
Culver entered railway service on July 1, 
1902, with the Southern Pacific. On April 
1, 1906, he was appointed assistant pay- 
master of the Southern Pacific of Mex- 
ico, holding this position until August 30, 
1908, when he resigned to become division 
storekeeper of the National Railways of 
Mexico. On February 1, 1910, Mr. Culver 
rejoined the Southern Pacific of Mexico, 
being engaged on roadway accounting until 
March 31, 1911, when he was appointed 
chief of the material requisition bureau 
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of the National of Mexico. On Apr’! 15, 
1913, he left this company to go wit!: the 
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Pere Marquette as division storekeeper, 
being appointed traveling storekeeper in 
April, 1915, and general storekeeper in Oc- 
tober, 1916. On August 1, 1917, Mr. Cul- 
ver left railway service to become manager 
of factory sales of the Willys-Overland 
Automobile Company. Later he served 
with the Earle Motor Car Company as 
purchasing agent and supervisor of stocks, 
He re-entered railway service on August 
1, 1923, as general storekeeper of the Pere 
Marquette. On November 1, 1931, he was 
made general storekeeper of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, holding this position until 
his recent appointment as superintendent 
of stores, which was effective on June 15. 


OBITUARY 


E. A. Patterson, superintendent tele- 
graph of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill., died on June 30 of injuries incurred 
when he was struck by an automobile 
earlier in the day. Mr. Patterson was 79 
years old and had been in the employ of 
the Milwaukee for 59 years. 


George F. Wilson, formerly superin- 
tendent of motive power and equipment of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, who 
retired from active service in 1910 as pur- 
chasing agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, died at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on June 29. Early in his railroad 
career Mr. Wilson served as a master me- 
chanic on the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
leaving this company in March, 1889, to 
become assistant general master mechanic 
of the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska (part 
of the Rock Island) at Horton, Kan. Later 
he served as assistant general master car 
builder of the C. K. & N., and on Octo- 
ber 7, 1889, he became acting general 
master mechanic of the Rock Island. In 
February, 1890, Mr. Wilson was appointed 
general master mechanic, which position 
he held until June 8, 1891, when he was 
further promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power and equipment. In 1903 he leit 
the Rock Island to become purchasing 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, which position he held until! his 
retirement in October, 1910. 





